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ABSTRACT 

In response to serious concerns about the dramatic 
increases in college and university costs, the Department of 
Education solicited propc* lis in May 1987 for innovative projects to 
explore means of cost reduction or containment which promise 
significant cost savings, whether accrued in the short- or long-term. 
The solicitation for cost containment projects also gave emphasis to 
approaches that can be transferred to other institutions or other 
groups of institutions. The final report of this project describes 
the organizational structure and purposes of the Washington Research 
Library Consortium (WRLC) , identifies cost containment issues 
addressed by the project, and offers the WRLC solutions to these 
issues. Presented are benefit analyses of projected capital 
investment and operational costs for WRLC programs, when actual costs 
and cost savings are known or when they can be estimated. 
Descriptions of the various approaches under consideration and 
discussions of the major cost factors are provided when information 
on costs and cost savings are not yet available for programs to be 
added in later phases. The Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws for 
the WRLC, a profile of the WRLC, cost estimates for database 
creation, and a successful application to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities are appended to the report. (37 references) (SD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

In rasponse to serious concerns about the dramatic 
increases in college and university costs, the Department of 
Education solicited proposals in May 1987 for innovative projects 
"which explore means of cost reduction or containment not in 
general use but which p^^omise significant cost savings, whether 
accrued in the short-term or the long-term." The solicitation 
for College Cost Containment Projects also gave emphasis to those 
approaches which improve the quality of higher education and 
which can be transferred to other institutions or groups of 
institutions. The approach being developed by the Washington 
Research Library Consortium (WRLC) promised significant benefits 
in addition to cost savings for its member institutions. Among 
the expected benefits of the VJRLc are improvement in the quality 
of academic instruction and research and the implementation of a 
comprehensive model which is transferrable to other consortia. 

When the WRLC was formed in the mid-1980s there was a clear 
need to counter the trend of increasing costs for managing 
information and to improve library and information resources and 
services in support of research and instruction. The WRLC was 
therefore designed to contain or reduce capital and operational 
costs in several broad but clearly defined areas, to enhance the 
quality of education and research at its member institutions, and 
to serve as a model for other consortia. The original members of 
the WRLC are The American University, The Catholic University of 
America, Gallaudet University, George Mason University, The 



George Washington University, Georgetown University, Marymount 
University and the University of the District of Columbia* 

The Final Report for the College Cost Containment Project 
describes the organizational structure and purposes of the 
Washington Research Library Consortium, identifies the cost 
containment issues addressed by the project, and offers the WRLC 
solutions to these issues. There are benefit analyses of 
projected capital investment and operational costs for WRLC 
programs, when actual costs and cost savings are known or when 
they can i^^-^ estimated. Descriptions of the various approaches 
under consideration and discnssions of the major cost factors are 
given in those cases where information on costs and cost savings 
are not yet available for programs to be added in later phases. 
The Articles of Incorporation and Bylaws for the Washington 
Research Librarj' Consortium, a profile of the WRLC, cost 
estimates for database creation, and a successful application to 
the NEH Preservation Program are appended to the report. 

THE WASHINGTON RESEARCH LIBRARY CONSORTIUM 
Formation and Mission 
A new service, distinctive in concept and unique in its 
combination of interrelated functions, was proposed in early 1984 
by the Library Council, Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. The Library Council, comprised of 
the library directors of the Consortium member universities, had 
implemented a sizable number of traditional cooperative programs. 
By mid-1984, however, it had become evident that it would be 
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necessary to form a new organization with the involvement of 
university administrators if plans for large-scale and complex 
programs were to be realizeid. Both the concept for a research 
library consortium and a proposal for a detailed planning study, 
which delineated the major programs and a plan of work, were 
given full support by the library directors and the Consortium 
Executive Committee. The Executive Committee of the Consortium 
of Universities, which had an instrumental role in the formation 
of the WRLC, consists of the Chairman, Vice Chairman, Secretary, 
and Treasurer of the Board of Trustees, the President and Chief 
Executive Officer, the remaining Ex Officio Trustees (Presidents 
of the Participant and Associate Participant institutions) and 
two Public Trustees • 

There has been general agreement from the earliest stages of 
the project that the primary goal of the Washington Research 
Library Consortium is to support the enhancement of ret^earch 
access. This goal has evolved to include the provision of direct 
benefits to faculty and students. A mission statement, based on 
these goals and their shared institutional interests, was 
approved by the WRLC Board of Directors in May 1988: 

The mission of the Washington Research Library Consortium is 
to provide an enhancement to the existing library and information 
resources and services for its participating institutions. ^ 

From the mission statement it is clear that WRLC was created 
to augment rather than to replace existing resources and 
services. The success of the WRLC has been seen to depend, in 



part, on the ability of the participating institutions to meet 
acceptable levels of support for their primary clienteles as well 
as consortial obligations. With this objective in mind, the 
university presidents have agreed that each of the universities 
will continue to be responsible for maintaining a certc^in level 
of financial support for existing library and information 
services. This commitment is of particular significance because 
the concept and plans for the WRLC call for a high degree of 
interdependence among the universities. 

Purposes and Prog rams 
The initial working paper for a research library consortium, 
issu3d in March 1984, included a set of purposes or objectives. 2 
These purposes have remained essentially unchanged, although they 
have been augmented in keeping with the evolution of the WRLC 
goals and have been recast as a more specific set of interrelated 
programs, as follows: 

1. A common data base of library information 

2. A program of enhancements to other library and information 
resources and services 

3. A communications network linking the universities 

4. A cooperative collection development and management program 

5. An information and document delivery service 

6. A preservation program 

7. A storage program 



These programs, as defined by the WRLC, are designed to 
offer solutions to a number of cost containment issues which 
confront not only the participating universities but individual 
institutions and groups of institutions throughout the country. 
The four cost containment issues addressed in this study, and the 
specific solutions proposed by the WRLC, follow sections on the 
organizational structure and financing of the Washington Research 
Library Consortium. 

Organizational Structure 

After the conduct of the planning study and completion of 
other formative steps, the Washington Research Library Consortium 
was incorporated as a non-profit corporation in the District of 
Columbia in March 1987. The Articles of Incorporation for the 
Washington Research Library Consortium and the Bylaws for the 
WRLC, adopted by the Board of Directors at its May 1987 meeting, 
are attached as Appendixes A and B. The Bylaws and Articles of 
Incorporation have been included as model legal documents for 
similar organizations. 

As specified in the Articles of Incorporation, the sole 
member of the WRLC is the Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. The WRLC Board of Directors is 
elected annually by the Consortium of Universities; the elected 
Board members have thus far been the presidents of the eight 
participating universities, m recognition of their significant 
and continuing role, a representative from the university 
librarians was subsequently added to the Board of Directors. 



This representative is elected from among their membership by th^* 
WRLC library directors. 

An Executive Director, selected by the Board of Directors, 
is the chief administrative officer and president of the 
corporation. Paul Vassallo, former Associate Vice President for 
Computer and Information Resources and Technology, and Professor 
of Library Services at the University of New Mexico, was selected 
for the position, effective March 1, 1988. 

As part of an effort to involve other constituencies in the 
advanced planning and implementation of the WRLC, the Board of 
Directors has established a number of committees: an Advisory 
Committee of Library Directors, a Faculty Advisory Committee, an 
Advisory Committee on Computing and Telecommunications, and an 
Advisory Committee on Fund Raising, m addition, two important 
technical committees, comprii^ed of representatives from the 
participating libraries, have i>een formed: a NOTIS Implementation 
and Applications Advisory Committee and an Advisory Committee on 
Collection Development. The organizational structure, a list of 
goals, and information on the member libraries is provided in 
Appendix C: A Profile of the Washington Research Library 
Consortium. 

Financing of the WRLC 
Funding has been secured and will continue to be secured 
from a combination of sources. The importance of the WRLC for 
the metropolitan area was demonstrated when a number of local 
foundations contributed sizable amounts for advanced planning and 
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startup. During 1985-86 isore than $400,000 was awarded to the 
Consortium of Universities for purposes related to the WRLC. 
These funds have been used for salaries and wages, consultant and 
legal fees, office equipment and computers, software, record 
processing for five of the participating libraries, service 
bureau computing charges, and general operating expenses* In 
June 1987 a contract in the amount of $97,624 was awarded by the 
U. S. Department of Education for a College Cost Containment 
Project to develop and disseminate a cost-benefit analysis of the 
WRLC model. In October of the same year, twenty acres of land 
were donated by Prince Georges County for the construction of a 
central facility. During 1988 federal grant awards were received 
for a detailed study of preservation needs and for development of 
an interlibrary loan component for the WRLC online integrated 
system . 

The financial plan for the permanent WRLC office and for the 
implementation of the common online system and other programs is 
based on two principles. The first of these, that member 
institutions will share the annual operating costs of the 
consortium, was accepted in principle at the beginning of the 
project. In August 1987 t>.e library directors proposed a cost- 
share model for the equitable sharing of operational costs. This 
model apportions 60% of the operating expenses en a coequal 
basis; the remaining 40% of the costs are allocated on a 
proportional basis, derived from an index used by the Association 
of Research Libraries. The model, which acknowledges the equal 



commitment of the participating institutions while recognizing 
their variances in size and prospective use of WRLC services, was 
adopted by the Board of Directors for implementation on January 
1, 1988. 

The second principle reflects the limited resources 
available to the participating institutions. When possible, 
capital expenditures are supported with funding obtained from 
external sources. The potential benefit of this approach became 
apparent when federal legislation in support of the project, 
including an appropriation of $6.70? million, was passed by 
Congress and siqned by the President in December 1987. However, 
the release of these funds was delayed w<ien the WRLC was 
subsequently informed that appropriated funds would be withhold 
until technical changes were made in the authorizing lanauage to 
more specifically earmark the funds for the Washington Research 
Library Consort im. To date, efforts to revise the language have 
not been successful. As the appropriation is available until 
expended, wr^-k has continued toward release of the funds to the 
WRLC, as intended by Congress. 

In the meantime, the Consortium of Universities and the WRLC 
are coopereitively working on the development of a fu"d- raising 
plan which will be presented to their respective boards. This 
capital campaign will seek to raise $16 million over the next 
three to five years. It is anticipated that funding will be 
secured from a combination of sources to include individual and 
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corporate gifts, grants from private foundations, and a tax- 
exempt bond issue. 

Cost Containment Issues 
The multifaceted approach of the WRLC has been designed to 
address a number of cost containment issues as well as to fulfill 
its mission and goals. These issues, of concern to all colleges 
and universities, are: 

1* The need to reverse the trend of increasing costs for 

providing access to library materials. 
2. The need to reduce the cost for storing library materials. 
3* The need to reduce the effects of increased costs for 

maintaining and improving collections. 
4. The need to reduce the costs for preserving collections. 

The following sections of this report will describe the 
programs which are being developed by the WRLC as appropriate 
solutions to these cost containment issues. Each of the sections 
is introduced by a background statement which places the related 
programs within the context of WRLC development. Although the 
issues and programs are described in a sequence, it should again 
be emphasized that all of the programs are inextricably linked. 

ACCESS TO LIBRARY MATERIALS 
Background 

Since the initial concept paper, a common data base has been 
seen as the essential tool needed for the accomplishment of WRLC 
objectives and programs. By fall 1985 it was apparent that most 



of the local systems at member libraries would soon be obsolete 
or would require major and costly upgrades. This situation 
provided an exceptional opportunity for breaking the 
noncorresponding cycles for che replacement of local systems, 
usually required at five to seven year intervals. A concurrent 
exploration of fund raising strategies, initiated by the 
Consortium of Universities, offered the prospect of external 
financial support, essential for the replacement of the diverse 
and incompatible local systems with a common system. 

The favoreible circumstances for a colledDorative project were 
formally recognized by the library directors at a November 1985 
meeting when they agreed to purchase a fully integrated system, 
rather than a more limited ptiblic access catalog as previously 
envisioned, provided funds were made available by the 
universities or from outside sources. The librarians further 
agreed to employ RMG Consultants, Inc. to guide the consortium 
through the design ol: an RFP and the evaluation of solicited 
proposals. It was decided that all of the participating 
libraries would install the public access catalog and 
interlibrary loan modules of the selected system. The 
acquisition of other modules was left to institutional decision, 
with a signed understanding that modules of the WRLC system would 
be acquired when it was time to replace local system components. 

A Project Review Group, comprised of representatives from 
the eight participating libraries, was formed in January 1986 to 
work with the acting project director and the consultants. By 
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early March the group had issued a request for proposal and a 
requirements report to six vendors of online integrated systems* 
After an intensive review and evaluation of the four received 
proposals, the group submitted its report to the library 
directors with a recommendation that NOTIS be selected as the 
consortium system, in July 1986 the report and recommendation 
were accepted by the library directors and a contract was 
subsequently negotiated with NOTIS Systems, Inc* 

NOTIS (Noirthwestem Online Total Integrated System) was 
originally developed by the Northwestern University Library. The 
application software package is now marketed and supported by 
NOTIS Systems, Inc., a wholly owned subsidiary of the university. 
The software package operates on IBM hardware configurations and 
supports all of the major library fxinctions. NOTIS is one of the 
leading systems, particularly for academic libraries, and has 
been installed at a sizable number of research libraries. 

WRLC central staff, gradually added since August 1987, and 
two committees, the System Implementation Group (January 1987- 
February 1988) and the NOTIS Implementation and Applications 
Committee (May 1988-) have played instrumental roles in planning 
WRLC implementation of the NOTIS system with priority given to 
the cataloging/public access catalog module. Sxibstantial work 
has been accomplished, including design of alternate hardware 
configurations and telecommunication networks, determination of 
tape editing standards, selection of a common barcoding standard, 
and initial processing of bibliographic and authority control 
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records for five of xhe participarvs. The definition of tables, 
modifications to pxiblic screen displays, and other tasks 
neceju^ary for the implementation of NOTTS are in an advanced 
stage of progress. 

During the last quarter of 1987, the NOTTS software package 
and a generic datcibase were instal^'ed at a tiiue-sharing service, 
Litton Computer Services, for testing purposes preparatory to 
installation on the WRLC computer. A subset of bibliographic 
records from five of the libraries was subsequently loaded. ;?ith 
the availability of a multi-institution environment, the WRLC 
staff has been able to prepare and test the NOTTS tables which 
support the cataloging and public access cacalog modules, other 
software packages, to be installed and made operational by 1992, 
include the public access catalog and cataloging fiinction for 
staff purposes, acquisitions, and circulation. 

Consideraible attention has also been given by the WRLC to 
retrospective conversion of bibliographic records not in machine 
readable formats; to the preparation and loading of the WRLC 
union list of serials, local reference databases, and external 
databases; and to the improvement of physical av ::ess to library 
materials. The following progrcuas will be described as they 
relate to cost containment issue one (the need to reverse the 
trend of increasing costs for providing access to library 
materials) : i) the shared automation system and 
teli^.communications network, 2) database creation, including che 
collaborative conversion of all bibliographic re .ords to machine 
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readable form, 3) provision of access to other databases, and 4) 
information transfer and docvment delivery. 

Automation System and Telecommunications 

The primary WRLC solution to the ongoing trend of increasing 
costs for the provision of access to library materials is the 
reciuci:ion of costs for bibliographic access to consortium and 
other resources through a shared automation system and 
telecommunications network. Prior to the planning stage for the 
WRIiC, seven of the librariej^ had already acquired five different 
and incompatible systems. This diversity, combined with the 
incompleteness of most of the local systems, has made it 
impossible to realize shared objectives for coordinated 
collection development and the improved sharing of library 
resources. With implementation of the WRLC/NOTIS system and an 
advanced telecommunications network these and other objectives 
can be achieved. A number of the benefits and capabilities to be 
offered by the collaborative system are given in a section 
following descriptions of three alternative approaches and their 
corresponding costs. 

Costs for the WRLC and Alternative Systems 

The capital costs for a WRLC NOTIS system are comparable to 
or less than hardware, software, and site modification costs for 
local system replacements or the installation of NOTIS systems at 
member institutions. The one-time costs for database creation, 
which are essentially the same for each of the three options, are 
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discussed in a section following the presentation of costs and 
benefits. 

As noted above, it can be assumed that all of the libraries 
will need to replace their existing systems within the next five 
years. An exception is Marymount University which would need to 
convert from a manual to an automated system. Based on 
information obtained from March 1986 and January 1989 surveys of 
estirated costs for local system development as well as 
representative upgrade proposals from member libraries, it would 
cost the WRLC institutions between $200,000 and $750,000 each to 
replace their local systems with minimal turnkey systems. On 
average, the cost for the new systems would be approximately 
$500,000 for a total outlay of $4,000,000 for the eight 
institutions. It should again be emphasized that several of the 
libraries would find it difficult to finance the addition of 
modules not now installed or to replace aging or obsolescent 
systems. More significantly, the enhancement or replacement of 
existing systems will not achieve the objectives or provide the 
benefits which can be realized only through a common system. 

A second option, the installation of NOTIS on an 
institution-level basis at the member libraries, would provide 
each of the institutions with a fully-integrated system. NOTIS 
also has a number of desired features which became apparent in 
the system selection process for the WRLC. The system hardware 
is standard; the software is flexible and can be modified to ip at 
local requirements. NOTIS supports networking, and the 
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organization offers financial stability and creative leadership. 
The local implementation of NOTIS would also enable the WRLC 
libraries to communicate with each other and to realize a limited 
portion of the benefits which can be more readily achieved 
through a common system. 

There are, however, a number of serious deterrents to this 
approach. NOTIS is not a turnkey system. The number of 
experienced programmers and other technical support staff within 
the libraries is limited. As a consequence it would take more 
effort and time, in the aggregate, to implement NOTIS on a 
decentralized basis. Secondly, th^ development of local systems 
would make it more difficult to achieve -the benefits which can be 
derived from a shared online system including cost containment 
through cooperative collection development and the sharing of 
library resources. Finally, the capital costs for the individual 
implementation of NOTIS at the universities will exceed those for 
the WRLC. 

The best source for the determination of implementation 
costs is the NOTIS Conf icmration Guide , issued in January 1989. 
Included are three representative but detailed configurations 
which closely resemble those required for the WRLC libraries. 
For each configuration there are item breakouts for central site 
hardware, terminal-related hardware, and software. The first 
configuration uses the smallest family of processors. It 
supports 50 terminals and accommodates 150,000 bibliographic 
records. This configuration could support integrated systems at 
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Gallaudet and Marymount. The second configuration has enough 
space to support 450,000 bibliographic records and is appropriate 
for American, George Mason, and the University of the District of 
Columbia. The third configuration is intended for large academic 
libraries with considerable terminal and storage needs and is 
appropriate for Catholic, George Washington, and Georgetown. The 
cost for the eight member universities would be: 



Configuration 1 2 @$395,690 $ 791,380 

Configuration 2 3 @$616,130 $1,848,390 

Configuration 3 3 @$941,355 $2^824.065 

Total $5,463,835 



According to estimates provided by the libraries, they will 
need support for 719 terminals. The above configurations have 
been costed for 728 terminals, v/ith sufficient operating system 
capacity for 1,250 terminals. Site preparation and the 
installation of telecommunications have not been included in 
either of the above models. Even if these costs are modest and 
the costs which apply only to a central system are added, the 
projected capital costs for the WRLC are attractive, particularly 
when the advantages of the centralized system are kept in mind. 
The five-year capital costs for the WRLC system, taken from a 
January 1989 income/expenditure model, are as follows: 
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Item 



Five Year 
Total 



Computer hardware 

Computer software 

Computer room and JJVAC equipment 

Cost of land 

Office equipment 

Terminal installation 

Office telephone system 



$2, 947,0V 6 



777,118 
184,000 
2,300 
75,500 
34,800 
22.500 



Votal 



$4,043,294 



The computer hardware costs include an IBM 4381-21 with 
upgrades to a 4381-23 and a 4381-92E, a total of 35 Gb disk 
storage, tape drives, and high speed printers. The software 
includes MVS/XA with VTAM and RACF with upgrades to VM/XA and 
MVS/ESA plus a variety of applications and microcomputer 
software. An estimated 2,000 square feet of space will be 
required for the computing facility at $90 per square foot for 
capital construction costs; an additional $4,000 has been added 
for modifications. Land costs, which are described more fully in 
the section on materials storage, have been calculated at the 
rate of $1.15 per square foot. 

In summary, the projected capital costs for the WRLC system 
are nei'.rly identical to the estimated aggregate cost for 
replacing the local systems and more than $1,400,000 less than 
the total for local NOTIS systems. The comparisons are even more 
favorable if the costs for site preparation, telecommunication 
installation, and office equipment are added to the totals for 
the other alternatives. 
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System Benefits and Capabilitias 
The first module of the automation system to be made 
available will be the common database of library information. 
This database, or online union catalog, will be the most 
important component for faculty, students and other system users 
as it will provide end -user access to consortium library holdings 
through public access terminals, and, eventually, through local 
area networks, distributed terminals, and remote access. 

The concurrent implementation of the cacaloging module will 
enable libraries to add new records and holdings as soon as the 
public access catalog is operational and to maintain the WRLC 
database in a cost-efficient manner, Ot x modules, to include 
circulation, acquisitions, and serials, will be installed in 
accord with a schedule to be developed by the WRLC, Attention 
will also be given to authority control, installation of new 
versions and releases from NOTIS, upgrades to central facility 
hardware and software, the provision of access to other 
databases, and enhancements to the telecommunications network. 
Among the many benefits which will result from implementation of 
the WRLC automation and telecommunication systems are the 
following: 

1. Users of the WRLC catalog will have online bibliographic 
access to the holdings of all of the participating 
institution libraries. At the time of the initial database 
load it will be possible for system users to access records 
for approximately 2,200,000 volumes, with the addition of 
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other records to be processed and the completion of 
retrospective conversion, the database will have records 
for more than nine million items including five million 
cataloged books. There will be an increase in access from 
six-fold to fifty-fold, depending on the present size of the 
home institution library. 

Numerous surveys and other studies have shown that users 
greatly prefer online catalogs to manual catalogs. There 
have been several recent studies which conclude that online 
catalogs also result in measurable benefits. A carefully 
designed study at Vanderbilt University led to a conclusion 
that its online catalog "had a statistically significant 
effect in reducing the amount of time required for a search 
and in increasing the probability of success in finding a 
known item."^ Use of the NOTIS union catalog feature, which 
provides access to additional holdings at Vanderbilt 
divisional libraries, resulted in an "unequivocal gain in 
the availability of known items.""* A follow-up study has 
concluded that increased familiarity with the online catalog 
has resulted in a significant drop in average search times 
and improved retrieval. ^ it is reasonable to assume that 
the WRLC catalog, with its millions of records from eight 
university library systems, will be of inestimable value. 
With respect to database organization, NOTIS users may 
select from a number of options. The WRLC libraries have 
selected the single institution croup/multiple processing 
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center option. As a result the online public catalog will 
provide index-level displays which identify all holding 
locations for a title, thereby facilitating access to 
consortium holdings, as well as full bibliographic rrcord 
displays which are library-specific, thereby enabling the 
participating libraries to retain their catalog integrity. 
Patrons will be able to identify campus and consortium 
holdings with minimal effort; at the same time the libraries 
will be able to use the cata. ;ing module with minimal 
changes to exist incj procedures. 

The automation system and communications networJ' will 
provide the necessary tool for other consortium programs, 
including cooperative collection development and contractual 
interlibrary lending. 

With the shared automation system it will be possible to 
readily control and locate library materials which are moved 
to or from the central facility or which are acquired 
jointly and housed at the center. 

Each of the libraries can provide access to selected NOTIS 
system files, at predetermined security levels. Through the 
use of this feature it will be possible for authorized staff 
at other WRLC libraries to determine item status. Access to 
on-order and in-process records, in conformity with policies 
and procedures to be determined by the WRLC, will 
significantly improve the potential for an effective 
collection development program. A decision to provide 
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access to selected circulation data will enable library 
staff and users to determine if desired items are in 
circulation or have been temporarily removed from the 
circulating collection* 

With few exceptions, the libraries have not automated most 
of their basic functions or have modules which are no 
longer cost-effective. Implementation of the NOTIS system 
will provide dramatic benefits for nearly all of the 
libraries • 

The WRLC telecommunications network, to be linked to campus 
local area net" ;rks, will be a major enhancement to library 
and information services. It will soon Ibe possible at most 
of zhe universities to access the system from departmental 
offices and other key locations. Dial-up access from 
personal computers is also being planned. The distributed 
catalog vill save students and faculty an incalculable 
amount of time and expense. As an example, Georgia Tech 
reported that its distributed information system produced 
estimated savings of $1.2 million in faculty time in 1987. ^ 
Again, it can be assumed that benefits from the WRLC system, 
in the aggregate, will far surpass those of single 
institution environ!?ents. 

In time, the best investment for the institutions and the 
WRLC may well be the communications capability. Substantial 
effort has been devoted to the complex technical and 
political issues related to linkages between the WRLC 



network and local area networ>.s and considerable progress 
has been made toward resolution of these issues. Although 
data transfflission is the primary concern at this time, the 
additional capabilities offered by an integrated voice- 
video-data communications network are being explored. 
Lehigh University's multi-drop video classroom, called the 
Distance Learning Network, provides a completely interactive 
capability in the remote delivery of education. The Lehigh 
Univarsity network also serves as one example of the 
potential benefits of advanced coaoaufication networks^ 

Database C reation 
The WRLC has initiated work on the creation of a common 
database, in preparation for implementation of the online 
integrated system. A number of significant tasks have already 
been accomplished, including bibliographic extraction and 
database preparation for records through mid-1 9S7 from five of 
the libraries, creation and testing of a pilot database, adoption 
of a common barcoding standard, and shared planning for 
retrospective conversion. 'x».a balance of the tasks are being 
planned in detail. They will be completed prior to the 
availability of the system or in keeping with a schedule to be 
developed. 

The joint creation of the database is a major element in the 
implementation of the WRLC/NOTIS system, it has required the 
close involvement of WRLC staff and the NOTIS Implementation and 
Applications Committee. As a result, the WRLC will have a truly 
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common yet flexible system. Another benefit^ of great value to 
the participating libraries^ is WRLC cost-sharing for barcoding^ 
database preparation^ and retrospective conversion. The division 
of costs will enable the libraries to undertake projects which in 
most cases would not have been possible without the WRLC. The 
following sections will describe program costs for database 
preparation^ retrospective conversion^ and barcoding. More 
detailed information on project costs is contained in Appendix D. 

Barcoding 

WRLC objectives for resource sharing and NOTIS system 
constraints have necessitated the adoption of a common barcoding 
standard. After a review of the options^ the Advisory Committee 
of Library Directors accepted a recommendation from the WRLC to 
adopt Codabar as the common system. Several of the member 
libraries had previously initiated conversion to Codabar which 
has been widely adopted by academic libraries. The WRLC has 
estimated that it will cost $.13 per title for materials and 
labor. The projected costs for barcoding of the collections are: 



Institution 


Volumes 


Cost 


American 


305,000 


$ 39,650 


Catholic 


1,043,000 


135,590 


Gallaudet 


186,000 


24,180 


George Mason 


312,000 


40,560 


George Washington 


1,170,000 


152,100 


Georgetown 


622,000 


80,860 


Marymount 


82,000 


10,660 


UDC 


220.000 


28.600 


Total 


3,940,000 


$512,200 
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Retrospective Conversion 
From the beginning of the project it was realized that 
access to consort iiim holdings would be considerably enhanced, and 
user satisfaction increased, if all records were converted to 
standard machine-readable formats. Fortunately, all of the 
libraries except George Mason and Marymount have participated in 
OCLC since 1975. luring the past few years, George Mason and 
George Washington have converted nearly all of their remaining 
records, and Marymount has completed a retrospective conversion 
project under contract with CAPCON, the regional bibliographic 
network. Partial conversion projects have been undertaken by 
American, Gallaudet, Georgetown, and the University of the 
District of Columbia. As a result, more than two million 
bibliographic records are available in OCLC-MARC formats. 

Approximately 972,000 records have yet to be converted, 
including the pre-1975 records at Catholic University, sizable 
quantities of pre-1975 records at Georgetown and UDC, and an 
estimated 137,000 records at the other WRLC libraries. Many of 
these records are for infrequently used but valuable materials or 
materials in nontraditional formats. All of the participants 
agree that online bibliographic access to these records will 
enhance research and scholarship and facilitate many of the WRLC 
programs, includin^j traditional inter library loan, a new 
consortium loan service, and collaborative collection 
development. Although the benefits of retrospective conversion 
are apparent, several of the WRLC member institutions are unable 
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to fund the full cost of retrospective conversion and it is now 
extremely difficult for libraries to finance these projec :s from 
outside sources. Therefore, one of the objectives for the 
federal appropriation and the capital campaign is to secure one- 
half of the funding needed for retrospective conversion of the 
remaining bibliographic records. 

A number of project alternatives have been explored. The 
one which appears to be the most cost-beneficiotl, in terms of 
total cost, staff requirements, and hit-rate, is the OCLC 
Microcon service. Microcon is a batch retrospective conversion 
service which uses rent-free IBM PC-compatible hardware. Search 
keys and local data are entered onto diskettes which are sent to 
OCLC for conversion. 

CAPCON, the regional library services organization to which 
six of the WRLC member libraries belong, has estimated that it 
will cost an average of $1.25 to convert the remaining titles 
through Microcon. The Microcon charge per record is $.40 and the 
estimated labor cost is $.85 per record. The project would be 
undertaken through a group contract with OCLC, CAPCON, or another 
vendor. The estimated costs for all titles not yet converted are 
as follows: 
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Institution 


Titles 


Total 


American 


80,000 


$ 100,000 


Catholic 


460,000 


575,000 


Gallaudet 


40,000 


50 000 

— ' \J , yjyjyj 


George Mason 


2,000 


2,500 


v^eorge wasningcon 


15,000 . 


18,750 


Georgetown 


200,000 


250,000 


Marymount 


0 


0 


UDC 


175.000 


218.750 


Total 


972,000 


$1,215,000 



Database Preparation 
The creation of records for the NOTTS system consists of two 
basic steps, bibliographic record extraction and dat2ibase 
preparation. The records are extracted from OCLC-MARC tapes 
under contract with CAPCON, FEDLINK (for Gallaudet) , and SOLINET 
(for George Mason). These records are then prepared under a 
group contract with BNA according to WRLC specifications. As 
previously noted, the majority of the records from American, 
George Mason, George Washington, Marymount, and UDC have already 
been processed. Based on charges received from BNA and the 
networks, the cost per record for extraction and preparation is 
$.15. The projected costs for database preparation are: 



Institution 


Records 


Cost 


American 


91,000 


$ 13,650 


Catholic 


572,000 


85,800 


Gallaudet 


133,000 


19,750 


George Mason 


39,000 


5,850 


George Washington 


46,000 


6,900 


Georgetown 


510,000 


76,500 


Marymount 


6,000 


900 


UDC 


185.000 


27.750 


Total 


1,582,000 


$237,300 
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The database creation expenses for the WRLC member 
institutions are elaODorated in Appendix D. This appendix gives 
detailed cost estimates for retrospective conversion, database 
preparation, and bar coding. DatedDase preparation and 
retrospective conversion charges are calculated primarily on a 
per unit basis. This applies to CAPCON/LSSI charges for record 
extraction, NOTIS and BNA charges for tape processing, and 
OCLC/vendor charges for retrospective conversion. As a 
consequence there would be a comparatively small if any 
difference between the costs for dateibase preparation and record 
conversion if undertaken by the libraries or if done through the 
WRLC. Therefore these cost elements have not been explicitly 
compared. 

Provision of Access to Other Dati^^ases 
Installation of the automated system will give WRLC an 
opportunity to provide access to materials and information other 
than the bibliographic holdings of its member libraries. Access 
to local reference and external databases may be through NOTIS or 
through other software and command languages supported by the 
consortium. Thus far, the most attention has been given to the 
WRLC union list of serials, although some planning has been 
devoted to the provision of access to other local databases and 
to shared access to databases which are not available on a 
reasonable cost basis through commercial services. 



Union List of Serials 

Since 1985 a union list of serials database has been built 
on OCLC by eighteen participants: the eight WRLC university 
libraries, Howard University, the six university law school 
libraries. Mount Vernon and Trinity Colleges, and the Wesley 
Theological Seminari^. The union listing project was initiated by 
the Consortium of Universities and transferred to the WRLC in 
October 1988. It is administered under contract by CAPCON, the 
regional bibliographic network. By January 1989 the union 
listing database included 43,660 titles and 78,430 copy-specific 
holdings statements. 

The WRLC will purchase the union listing database from OCLC 
and process the extracted records under contract with BNA. 
A serials union list loader, available from NOTIS, will then be 
used to add the records and holding statements to the WRLC 
system. Thereafter, union listing records will be added and 
maintained through WRLC terminals and/or the NOTIS serials 
overlay package. This approach will offer many advantages over 
the severely limited access now available which consists of a 
handful of OCLC public access terminals and periodic offline 
products in a microfiche format. Among these advantages and 
benefits are: 1) the database will be available as an integral 
feature of the WRLC NOTIS system, 2) records will be retrievable 
through a variety of access points using standard r?OTIS command 
language, 3) records will be in full MARC format, 4) the only 
development costs are the union list loader, OCLC record 
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extraction, and tape processing charges, and 5) the libraries 
will not have to purchase special purpose equipment or provide 
instruction for users. 

The one-time cost of the serials union list loader is 
$5,000, which includes the serials overlay package. OCLC/CAPCON 
record extraction charges are based on unit pricing. The current 
BNA processing charge is $.0125 for each title and holding 
statement. Assuming the present database, the one-time costs for 
a WRLC/NOTIS union listing capability would be: 

NOTIS union list loader $5,000 
OCLC/CAPCON charges 5,152 
BNA processing charges _ 1,525 

Total $11,677 

Member libraries will save OCLC/CAPCON charges for record 
creation, maintenance and use. At present, these costs are 
approximately $9,000 per year for the eight WRLC participants. 
Offline products, if needed, can be derived from the WRLC 
database, resulting in a further saving of $10,000 per year now 
being expended for OCLC record extraction. 

Local and External Databases 

At present, the WRLC libraries offer partial and variable 
access to the large array of databases available through online 
searching and the newer storage technologies. Although some 
costs are recovered from users of the database services and a 
number of group contracts have resulted in modest savings, there 
are substantial costs for equipment, maintenance, and staff time 
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as well as ongoing expenditures for vendor charges and 
telecommunications. Among the storage technologies, CD-ROM has 
several advantages and is popular with users. There are, 
however, a number of drawbacks to CD-ROM, including equipment 
costs, limits to data base size, limitations on concurrent use, 
and hours of access. 

Since the earliest planning stages of WRLC there has been 
the potential for an alternative which would expand access to 
information while containing costs: use of the shared online 
system to access reference databases and, through gateways, 
external databases. Although NOTIS did not offer these 
capabilities at the time it was selected for the WRLC, it has 
since adopted a new corporate direction with an emphasis on 
knowledge management. The first of the solutions to be developed 
by NOTIS is the provision of access to reference databases 
through the online public access catalog. These databases are 
purchased and maintained by the library or consortium. A 
database selection module, including a multidatabase interface, 
has been added to the NOTIS system. The databases which are thus 
far being supported by NOTIS are MEDLINE and Wilsonline. 

Among the benefits of the new product are cost reduction, 
reduced staff demands, expanded access using regular NOTIS 
terminals, full NOTIS indexing, and easy customization. Other 
reference databases will be made available by NOTIS. It should 
be possible for the WRLC to realize significant savings, 
depending on NOTIS product costs and the usage levels for online 



services. Other capabilities, to be offered by NOTIS or made 
available by the WRLC, include access to local databases, the 
addition of non-bibliographic files, access to journal articles, 
gateways to commercial services, and interconnections to other 
library databases and research information files. 

Information Transfer and Document Delivery 

With implementation of the online public catalog and ready 
access to the common database, there will be a dramatic increase 
in the demand for books and other materials held by the WRLC 
member libraries. The addition of converted records, union 
listing records, and local reference files will augment the 
database and increase the need for improved access to materials. 
There will be further demands after the deposit of library 
materials and joint acquisitions in the central facility, but the 
availability of the center will also provide an exceptional 
opportunity for the introduction and implementation of advanced 
solutions to information transfer and document delivery. 

Interlibrary loan standards and policies, direct borrowing 
privileges, delivery service, and other traditional programs for 
the sharing of library resources have facilitated access to 
member library holdings. Some of these programs will be 
retained and improved. In the aggregate, however, they are 
clearly insufficient to meet the needs and expectations which 
exist in the new environment. To meet this challenge the WRLC 
will add new programs during an initial implementation phase and. 



concurrently, will plan and test new solutions which will shift 
the emphasis from physical to electronic delivery. 

Some preliminary steps have air' idy been taken which provide 
a basis for improving physical access o the WRLC library 
collections, in October 1985 the Consortium Library Council 
adopted a policy manual for a proposed loan service. This 
service was designed to facilitate the sharing of total library 
resources while distributing library use in an equitable manner. 
Tlie manu?l will have to be reconsidered in light of developments, 
but it does offer suggestive directions for the efficient sharing 
of library resources by a large clientele. 

An interlibrary loan demonstration project, currently in- 
progress at George Mason University with financial support from 
the Higher Education Act Title ii-D Program, has as its goal an 
automated interlibrary loan interface for NOTIS. The elements of 
the design were included in a task force report from which the 
policy manual was derived, if the demonstration is successful, 
it could result in a much-needed interlibrary loan module for the 
WRLC and other NOTIS users. An immediate step to improve 
resource sharing was taken during the fall of 1988 when 
telefacsimile machines were acquired for the WRLC office and each 
of the university libraries. In addition to interoffice 
communication, these machines are used for the rapid transmission 
of journal articles requestpd through interlibrary loan. 

A scheduled delivery service, now operated under contract, 
will be reviewed on a periodic basis. To meet changing needs 
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over the next three years, the contracted service will be 
expanded or the consortixm will purchase vehicles and operate its 
own delivery service* During this initial implementation phase 
the WRLC will modify other physical delivery programs while 
moving toward electronic delivery on a gradual basis. By the 
third year it is expected that WRLC will have the software 
capability to support electronic mail and expert system 
applications* A combination of technologies in support of full 
text and document image processing will be tested, to include 
scanning, optical storage and retrieval, laser printing, and a 
high capacity communications network. As appropriate, the WRLC 
will also initiate projects which test the use of video 
transmission. By 1992 the WRLC will be in a position to assume a 
leadership role in information transfer and document delivery. 

STORAGE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
Background 

The pressures for space and the need for an affordable 
alternative to conventional library storage were primary reasons 
for the formation of the Washington Research Library Consortium. 
By July 1989 the member library holdings will be more than 
5,100,000 volumes. At ten volumes per square foot, the accepted 
standard for conventional storage, the current storage 
requirement for the WRLC collections is 510,000 square feet. An 
average of 125,000 volumes are being added each year, within 
five years there will be need for an additional 62,500 square 
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feet; within ten years the storage requirement will exceed 
630,000 square feet. 

Fifty to sixty percent of net assignable space is normally 
allocated for staff, users, and service areas. At most, half of 
the available space should be used for housing collections. The 
total library space now in use within the WRLC is only 832,000 
net assignable square feet, far short of the immediate need. As 
a consequence, all but one or two of the libraries have crowded 
working conditions, insufficient seating, and stacks which are 
filled to capacity. Among the short-range options, compact 
shelving and on campus storage are being used to a limited degree 
by several of the libraries. These arc expensive alternatives, 
however, and much of the on campus space is substandard for 
library storage. 

The usual solutions for the longer-term, expansion or 
construction of library buildings, are no longer acceptable 
options for most of the WRLC member institutions. Space is 
limited and therefore valuable on the urban campuses, with 
library construction costs averaging $120 per square foot in the 
Washington, D.C. metropolitan airea, it would cost $18,000,000, 
exclusive of land and at current rates, to build 150,000 square 
feet of additional storage space. At these rates the WRLC 
institutions can no longer justify the construction of 
conventional storage space for library materials. The only 
possible exceptions are the one or two institutions which have 
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yet to build a library of even minimum adequacy for their primary 
clientele. 

The need to reduce the cost for storing library materials 
is the second of the cost containment issues which is being 
addressed by the Washington Research Library Consortitim. The 
solutions offered by the WRLC will alleviate or eliminate 
institutional requirements for capital intensive library 
facilities. These solutions are: 1) the reduction of capital 
expenditures for the storage of library materials through the 
construction of a joint facility, 2) the use of new technologies 
for storing and retrieving library materials, and 3) adoption of 
policies and mechanisms for the efficient selection, control and 
retrieval of stored materials. 

Construction of a Join t Facility 
Since the initial concept for the WRLC, the proposed solu- 
tion to the collective space problem has been a common facility, 
located on inexpensive land outside of the urban center, modular 
in construction, and designed specifically for high density 
storage. The facility as planned will be an integral component 
of the total WRLC program. Resources located at the center, like 
those at the campus libraries, will be available on an equal 
basis to faculty and students. Deposited and commonly owned 
materials as well as those held by the member institutions will 
be fully accessible through the online public access catalog. 
Retrieval from the center will be further enhc^nced through 
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automated control >f the depository collectiom;, storage 
technology, frequent delivery, and docxanent transfer. 

There is general agreement within the WRLC that a 
substantial portion of the total collection is little used and 
should be transferred to the joint facility. The facility will 
also provide a central location for materials to be acquired in 
common through gift or purchase. Those materials which have been 
placed in the center will ba retrieved and delivered to the 
requesting library or individual within twenty- four hours. 

In a series of studies, conducted in the 1930s and 1940s, 
G. K. Zipf found that a small number of words in text account for 
a high percentage of word occurrences. When total word usage is 
plottcid, the result is a characteristic hyperbolic distribution. 
Zipf subsequently applied his principle to a wide range of 
activities and found it to be generally applicable. During the 
1960s, Zipf »s law and distribution were successfully applied to a 
i^irge number of library activities. It was demonstrated, as 
anticipated by the law, that twenty percent of the typical 
library collection accounts for approximately eighty percent of 
the circulation. Conversely^ the least-used twenty percent of 
the collection receives less than one percent of the total use. 
For planning purposes, the WRLC has calculated that it will be 
cost-efficient to transfer twenty-five percent of the collection 
to the central facility or 1,575,. 000 volumes by 1999. 

If twenty-five percent of the combined collection of 
6,300,000 volumes is transferred, the quantity of material to be 
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stored at the main university libraries will be approximately 
4,700^000 volumes by 1999,. some 400,000 fewer than the 1989 
storage requirement, it should therefore be possible to avoid 
on-campus library construction "^or a minimum of ten to twelve 
years, and indefinitely if the continued transfer of little-used 
materials and the emerging developments in information storage 
and transfer are taken into account. 

Another primary benefit of the proposed solution, in 
addition to the avoidance of on-campus construction, is 
the low and affordable cost of remote, high density storage. 
The estimated cost for the construction of on-campus buildings to 
house 1,575,000 volumes is $27,787,500. By comparison, the 
projected cost for a standard high density storage area, similar 
to the University of California Northern Regional Library 
Facility, is $4,787,620. The comparative costs f r the two 
options have been derived from the following model: 
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COST COMPARISON OF WRLC CENTER 
AND ON-CAMPDS BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 



JTEM CW CaMITO WRLC CEMTER 

VaRIABIE CXIRNTnY ODST VARIABIE QUMiTriY QQST 



6,300,000 6,300,000 

25% 







Volxsnes in VIRIC 




Percent little used 


25% 


Vols, to be stored 








Vnle iri IHO err -f^* 


1 nnn 
X^UUU 










Sq. ft. cx>st of land 


$50 


OU» XTu* XAii in iHy COSu 


9I2O 


Building costs 




BookstacScs: 




Vols, per linear foot 


10 


E55>ansicai factor 


20% 


Linear feet needed 




Linear feet per 


42 


double faced section 




Price per section 


$225 


Ocst of shelving 




Total costs 





1,575,000 1,575,000 



3,100 

157,500 50,800 



$7,875,000 $1.15 $58,420 

$18,900,000 $75 $3.810.450 

$26,775,000 $3,868,870 



20 
0% 

189,000 78,750 

60 

$700 

SI. 012. 500 $918.750 
$27,787,500 $4,787,620 

With the consortiiim i.^ ,ion the percentage of savings for 
materials storage is 82.8%. All of the quantitative and cost 
data for the above model have been obtained from WRLC statistics, 
standard sources on library space planning, and knowledgeable 
individuals. The cost of university land varies from a low of 
$^0 per square foot to a hi 'i of $70 a square foot; $50 per 
square foot has been used as an average. The value of the 
Collington Center land has been placed at $50,000 per acre or 
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$1.15 per square foot. Only 1.163 acres will be needed at the 
WRLC location for the initial phase of the storage area. 

A large portion of the savings derive from lowered building 
costs. The average per foot building cost for academic libraries 
in the Washington, D.C. metropolitan arta is approximately $120; 
the projected cost for construction of the WRLC center is $75 per 
square foot. It should be noted that construction costs are 
considereibly higher in the urban center where two of the major 
universities are located. 

Other savings are attributable to the relatively simple 
construction requirements for the common facility and to storage 
density, in the above mcdel, the greater storage density at the 
center is achieved through efficient utilization of space (e.g., 
minimum aisles, long ranges, elimination of user space), stack 
units with nine or ten shelves, the use of size categories, and 
elimination of the 20% expansion factor needed for efficient 
shelving in conventional libraries. Double shelving, as at the 
University of California facility, is used to increase storage 
density and the number of volumes per linear foot. As noted in 
the section on storage technologies, far greater densities and 
lower space requirements can be achieved through the use of 
innovative approaches now under consideration by the WRLC. The 
availability of the central facility will also provide other 
benefits in addition to the avoidance of university capital 
construction costs and the reduced cost for remote storage: 



!• The transfer of little-used materials to the central 

facility will relieve overcrowding an^ improve access in the 
library bookstacks^ Collections will be easier to use, and 
expensive shifting of the collections will be reduced or 
eliminated 

2. The repository will have appropriate storage for 

audiovisual materials, microforms, and other types of 
library materials as well as for books and serials* 

3* Member libraries will be able to store unprocessed materials 
at the center on a space available basis 

4. The WRLC will recover a portion of its operating costs 
through the rental of space to member libraries and, in 
accord with a policy to be adopted, to non-member 
institutions • 

5* Because of its modular design and modest capital 

requirements, it will be possible to expand storage capacity 
at the central facility in less time and at less cost than 
would be possible at the universities • 

6. Preservation guidelines and procedures will be established 
for the WRLC. Transferred materials will be examined, 
treated as appropriate, and stored in a controlled 
environment. Deposited materials will be stored under 
better conditions than i? practicable at most of the member 
institutions. 

Another option, the construction of a high density storage 
facility at one or more of the member institutions was given 



consideration but rejected. Although a local high density 
storage facility would provide the benefits of a remote facilxty 
as well as the advantage of proximity to stored materia] s, there 
are a number of serious drawbacks to this alternative: 

1. At an average of $50 per square foot for university land, 
the cost of the 50,800 square feet needed to build high 
density facilities for the storage of 1,575,000 volumes 
would be at least $2,540,000. The estimated value of 50,800 
square feet of the donated land in Prince George •s County is 
only $58,420. The actual cost of land needed for local 
facilities could be far higher if buildings were constructed 
in a central location or on an as needed basis as the per 
square foot costs at George Washington and Georgetown 
Universities, two of the urban libraries in need of the most 
space, are already in excess of $75 per square foot. 

2. The amount of space available at the campuses is severely 
limited. In some cases it may not be possible to expand 
existing buildings or to build high density storage 
facilities on university land. 

3. The capital cost per square foot for the construction of 
local high density storage facilities will be less than the 
estimated $120 per square foot for traditional library 
space. It is probable, however, that capital costs would be 
20% to 50% more than the estimated $75 per square foot for a 
remote facility. There are numerous cost elements for on- 
campus construction (e.g., campus planning requirements, 
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site modifications, relocation of utilities) which will not 
be incurred for the joint facility. The design and 
construction of the WRLC facility will be basic and similar 
to existing high density storage facilities • These are 
unlikely to be acceptable for on-campus buildings, which 
will increase planning and architectural costs. 

4* The cost for planning and constructing two or more storage 
facilities on the campuses, if eventually needed, would 
exceed the costs for the expansion of a modular building at 
a remote location. 

5. There are substantial cost-savingo and benefits if the mcjor 
WRLC components — the online system, materials storage, 
collection development, preservation — are closely integrated 
at a central facility. The easiest and least expensive way 
to achieve this objective is to build a common, multipurpose 
facility at a remote location. 

A number of important steps have been taken toward the 
realization of a joint facility, in October 1987, Prince 
George County donated twenty acres of land to the Washington 
Research Library Consortium. This parcel of land, in the 
Collington Center Development, has been valued at $800,000 to 
$1,000,000. Seven of the eight WRLC institutions are within 
twenty miles of the site, which is conveniently located and 
adjacent to major access routes. With the availability of land 
and the prospect of capital funding, the final draft of a 
preliminary functional building program was prepared in iiid-1983 
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and issued on September 16. The detailed program gives 
specifications, special requirements, and spatial relationships 
for each of the center's areas and functions including the data 
center, preservation facilities, and high density storage. This 
dociament has provided an excellent foundation for exploratory 
discussions. Two older documents, the October 1985 report of a 
Task Force on Policies for the Selection, Organization, and 
Retention of Materials in the Cooperative Center and a brief 
policy manual adopted in November of the same year by the 
Consortium Library Council, are still useful for the formulation 
of needed policies and mechanisms. 

Technologies for Storing and Retrieving Materials 
As part of the planning process for the center, the WRLC is 
exploring recent developments in physical storage technology and 
giving consideration to storage technologies beyond the physical 
item. There are two recent approaches to the physical storage of 
library materials which hold great promise for the WRLC. Both of 
these approaches use microcomputer systems to control tne stored 
materials and achieve exceptional storage densities, thereby 
saving labor and construction costs. The first of these, the 
miniload automatic storage and retrieval system (AS/RS) , has been 
incorporated in the draft WRLC facility building program. This 
system and structure are based on a well-established material 
handling technique used by industry. With an AS/RS, structural 
support for the ceiling and walls of the storage facility are 
provided by metal racks approximately 40 feet in height. The 
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racks are stibdivided into numerous 2' by 4' bins. AS/R ma ines, 
controlled by computer software and electronics, are used to move 
the bins between the racks and an operator work station. 
Miniload automatic storage and retrieval systems are reliable, 
with an average uptime of 98%. An AS/RS can be connected to 
online catalogs and circulation systems and has sophisticated 
capabilities for gathering and organizing stored materials. 
Because of shelving height and storage density, it is possible to 
reduce the square foot requirements to approximately 8% of the 
amount needed for conventional storage and 35% of the total for 
the more conventional high-density storage used in the WRLC cost 
model. The structure and storage density of a miniload AS/RS 
make it possible to secure the collections and assure proper 
environmental conditions. 

A four aisle system of 12,000 square feet will store 
approximately 1,400,000 volumes. At an estimated $3.00 in 
construction costs per item storo.d, the miniload AS/RS system is 
attractive when compared to the $12 figure for conventional 
storage in the Washington metropolitan area.^ Based on studies 
done by the California State University for a prototype 
installation at the Northridge campus, the operational costs may 
also be one-fourth of those for academic libraries. ^ 

Another approach was implemented in 1986 by The Harvard 
Depository, Inc., wholly owned subsidiary of Harvard 
University. The Dapository, planned and managed by the 
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university, is operated under contract by a records management 
firm, Iron Mountain Group, Inc. 

The storage area at the Harvard Depository is a single 
story, modular cube on a specially designed concrete slab. 
Thirty foot shelving units are configured from floor to ceiling. 
The shelving is six feet deep, witn two 36 inch sections back to 
back. Materials are stored in cardboard book trays of various 
sizes, which allows books and other items to be shelved by width 
as well as height. The 18" trays are shelved double deep on the 
36" shelves, at right angles to the shelving. Battery powered, 
driver-on-board pickers are used to access the stored materials. 

The planning for physical security, environmental 
protection, and inventory loss protection has been exceptionally 
thorough. There are detailed requirements f ^r storage 
containers, fire safety construction, alarm and detector systems, 
air quc^lity, climate control, and building maintenance. The 
storage area is left dark to protect against light exposure, 
except during operation when there is a low level of ambient 
illumination. A computerized inventory system and bar codes are 
used to control the retrieval and return of stored materials. 

The capital cost for the Harvard Depository was $1.8 million 
or $2.2 million with the cost of financing and land. The capital 
costs per volume were $1 and $1.30, respectively, and the annual 
operating cost is well under $1.00 per volume stored. ^ For a 
building under construction at Ohio State, modeled after the 
Harvard Depository with a storage area for 1.6 to 2 million 



voliomes, the total project costs will be $3.3 million. This cost 
includes separate office, reference, and work space for the 
university archives and photo archives, it is estimated that the 
capital cost per volume stored at full capacity will be $1.45 to 
$1.70, excluding only the costs for the archives administrative 
area.^0 With the Harvard model the capital costs are 20% to 35% 
less than for conventional high density storage or automatic 
storage and retrieval systems. The decisions to be made by the 
WRLC on the construction of the storage area and the use of 
storage technology will be influenced by a number of factors 
including site considerations, the availability of contributed 
land for the initial phase and subsequent modules, desired 
storage density, the experience of similar facilities, and the 
cost efficiency of available softwaie for the automated control 
of stored materials. 

Policies and Mechanisms for Materials Storage 
The common storage of library materials will be further 
enhanced through the adoption of legal documents, policies, and 
procedures. These instruments will facilitate operations and 
thereby reduce costs for the selection, organization, and 
retention materials. A key element in their formulation and 
implementation will be the availability of the WF.LC/NOTIS system. 
The linkages among organizational structure, the online 
integrated system, and the central facility will enable the WRLC 
to develop a model solution for the storage of library materials 
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from multiple institutions. Among the documents and procedures 
which will be written and adopted by the WRLC are the following: 

1. Legal documents regarding the ownership, possession, 
insurance, and return of materials transferred to the 
central facility. 

2. Policies and procedures for the transfer of materials 
to the facility and from the facility to the owning 
library. 

3. Policies, standards, and procedures for the 
bibliographic control of materials located at the 
center . 

4. Guidelines for the organization and physical 
identification of materials. 

5. Policies and procedures for the circulation of 
materials from the center and for on-site use at the 
center. 

6. Policies for the retention of last copies or the 
transfer of their content to another format. 

A number of spc^.cific approaches v;hich are intended to 
improve cost-efficiency have been mentioned in the report or have 
been given preliminary consideration. These approaches include 
library cataloging and barcoding of stored materials in accord 
with WRLC guidelines, barcoding by item number and shelf 
location, arr-;nging r:aterials by date of receipt, using size 
categories for the shelving of various types of material, 
intershelving of monographs and serials, and monitoring the use 
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frequency of stored materials with a view toward returning items 
which are too-frequently circulated. 

MAINTAINING Ai^D IMPROVING COLLECTIONS 
Background 

Improvement of library support for academic programs and 
research interests and acquisition of a combined collection of 
far better quality than the individual library collections are 
among the primary goals of the WRLC* The more specific 
objectives whicn relate t the strengthening of resources are the 
implementation of a cooperative collection development program, 
the reduction of unnecessary duplication, and the effective use 
of financial and other resources. Although the realization of 
similar goals and objectives has proven elusive for most 
consortia, the WRLC has an unusual combination of attributes and 
capabilities which will enable it to strengthen library resources 
and to offer solutions to the third of the cost containment 
issues: the need to reduce the effects of increased costs for 
maintaining and improving collections. Among the attributes and 
resources of the WRLC are the following: 

1. An infrastructure which includes policy makers at the 

highest university levels, offering authority and sxioport 
not available to the numerous consortia which consist solely 
of library members. The organizational structure of the 
WRLC has clear and direct relationships between the Board of 
Directors, the Executive Director, the Advisory Committee of 
Library Directors, and a Faculty Advisory Committee, all of 
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which have essential roles in the development of library 
collections. 

2. Legal instruments, including the Articles of Incorporation 
and Bylaws, which give specific recognition to the provision 
of staff and resources to develop, maintain, and administer 
£ cooperative academic and research collection. 

3. A concept for cooperative collection development and the 
sharing of resources whiv*::h gives emphasis to the creation, 
in effect, of one library from many. This "library" 
consists of the collections held by the member libraries as 
well as the materials owned in common. The concept has 
appeal for the member institutions as it encourages the 
strengthening of the composite and individual collections as 
well as the sharing of library resources. 

4. A common integrated system which will provide access not 
only to cataloged items held by the libraries but to 
acq^jisition records and in-process materials. 

5. The proximity of its member institutions, which greatly 
facilitates the sharing of library resources. This ability 
to share resources on a cost-efficient and timely basis is a 
key element in the success of collection development 
programs. 

6. The accessibility and preservation of the materials stored 
at the resource center, which will become a significant 
portion of the total holdings. These materials, accessible 
to all of the participants on an equal basis through the 
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coTamon database and document deliveiy, will be preserved 
under appropriate environmental conditions to assure their 
availability for use. 

7. A central location, acceptable to all participants, for the 
stci'age of materials owned in common. 

8. The programs and visibility of the WRLC, whicn will attract 
gifts and external funding. 

The WRLC also benefits from the sixperience and interest of 
the library directors and library staff members responsible for 
collection development. These individuals have essential roles 
in the design and implementation of solutions to the cost 
containment issue, the need to reduce the effects of increased 
costs for maintaining and developing library collections. The 
approaches or solutions which are being developed by the WRLC arc 
described after the following section on collection needs within 
the WRLC and the cost of meeting these needs. 

Collection Needs and Costs 

In an effort to define a strategy for collection 
development, the Consortium Library Council undertook a study m 
1983 with the assistance of the Offico of Manageisent Studies, 
Association of Research Libraries.il An important component of 
this study was an analysis of two of the Library of Congress 
classifications, N (Art and Architecture) and P (Linguistics, 
Languages, and Literatures) using the conspectus developed by ti"i 
Research Libraries Group At the conclusion of the intensive 
analysis it was evident that most of the individual librar^' 
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collections were inadequate to support faculty or graduate 
research. Of the sixty discipline-level collections which were 
analyzed, only seven or eight were strong enough to support 
thesis-level research and only seventeen of the sixty were judged 
to be strong enough to support undergraduate programs. 

An RLG conspectus validation study for English literature 
corroborated these findings. The six libraries participating in 
the collaborative project (American, Catholic, George Washington, 
Georgetown, Howard, UDC) individually held from 134 to 578 of the 
973 titles included in the validation study. Altogether the 
libraries held 70.5% of the titles, barely adequate to support 
one doctoral program. The labor-intensive conspectus approach 
was not used for the assessment of other classifications, but it 
was fairly concluded that substantial funding and a carefully 
designed program at the consortiiam level would be needed to 
improve the collections in the aggregate. 

An approach which is frequently used to determine the 
appropriate size of library collections is the application of 
quantitative guidelines. These guidelines indicate the number of 
volumes needed to support instruction and research. The volume 
counts which are obtained from the guidelines are then compared 
to collection statistics. The results can be used to ascertain 
collection needs and to calculate funding requirements. The most 
commonly accepted guideline, the Clapp-Jordan formula, was 
developed in 1962 by the Council on Library Resources. A 
modification to this quantitative guideline, the SUNY adequacy 
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formula, was issued in 1983. The SUNY formula assigns 80,000 
volumes for a basic undergraduate collection, 145 volumes for 
each full-time equivalent faculty, and 12 volumes for each full- 
time equivalent student. In addition, the formula assigns 395 
volumes for each siabject field of undergraduate concentration, 
plus 3,500 volumes for each subject field of masters 
concentration, and an additional 38,000 volumes for each subject 
field of doctoral concentration. Data for the following table 
was obtained from the member universities and fall 1988 
statistics compiled by the WRLC, supplemented by The College 
Handbook. 1988-39 and Peterson's Guide to Graduate and 
Professional Programs; An Overview 1989. 



SUNY ADEQUACY 


FORMULA APPLIED TO THE WRLC 




Category 


Quantity 


Volvunes 
per formula 


Total 
Volumes 


Basic undergrad 
collection 


8 


80000 


640,000 


Faculty (FTE) 


3412 


145 


474,740 


Student (FTE) 


53027 


12 


636,324 


Subject fields of 
Undergrad concentration 


478 


395 


188,810 


Subject fields of 
masters concentration 


391 


-900 


1,524,900 


Subject fields of 
doctoral concentration 


112 


38000 


4,256,000 


Total volumes 






7,720,782 
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The volume count for the main university libraries of the 
WRLC was 4,984,671 on 1 July 1988. An estimated 130,000 volumes 
will be added in fiscal year 1989 (July 1988 - June 1989) for a 
current total of 5,115,000. This total is approximately 
2,600,000 less than the number of volimes which should be held by 
the universities to support their educational and research 
programs. Expressed as a percentage, the WRLC libraries now hold 
66.3% of the volimes which they should have according to the SUNY 
adequacy formula. 

During 1987-88 the WRLC libraries expended $2,874,805 to 
purchase 86,624 voliunes for an average price of $33.19 per 
volume. At 1987-88 prices it would require an expenditure of 
$86,294,000 to purchase the 2,600,000 voliunes currently needed to 
achieve adequacy plus a like amount to process the acquired 
materials. The amount actually needed would be substantially 
more over time, due to inflation, the price for out-of-print 
materials, and changes in the applied formula as a result of 
enrollment growth, additional program offerings, and new faculty 
positions. 

Another factor to be considered in the design of collection 
development strategies is the dramatic rise in serial p -ices and 
the resultant impact on book acquisitions. The recent price 
trends for serials and monographs, and the consequences for 
monograph purchases are given in the followina table: 
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WRLC LIBRARIES 
SERIAL AND MONOGRAPH EXPENDITORES 
1985-86 AND 1987-88 



Serials 



1985-86 



1987-88 



Esqsenditures 
Peroent of Acquisiticais 
£)^)endjtures 
Serial Subscriptions 
Price per Title 



$2,732,342 



44.4% 
36,764 
$74.32 



$4,120,511 



55.3% 
39,950 
$103.14 



Monographs 



Expenditures 
Percent of Aoquisiticxis 
Expoiditures 
Monogr^ihs Purchased 
Price per Title 



$2,858,255 



46.4% 
100,654 
$28.39 



$2,874,805 



38.6% 
86,624 
$33.19 



Between 1985-86 and 1987-88 the average price per serial 
title increased $28.82 or 38.8%. During the same period the 
average price for monographs increased $4.80 or 16.9%, a 
substantial but far lower rate than for serials. Another 
consequence of serial price increases has been the decline in 
expen-Utures for library materials in other formats, from 
$563,751 in 1985-86 to $458,826 in 1987-88. The rapid increase 
in serial prices and the resultant changes in acquisition 
patterns which are being experienced within the WSLC are 
consistent with national trends as reported by the Association of 
Research Libraries, The Faxon Company, the Library Journal , and 
other sources . 



A third consideration for WRLC collection development, in 
addition to collection adequacy and serial price tr nds, is 
the undetermined percentage of overlap c»mong the eight university 
libraries. As a result, the composite collection is weaker than 
is apparent from library statistics. Although a sizable amount 
of duplication is necessary for the literature requirements at 
multiple universities, there is no doubt, based on studies and 
experience, that a considerable portion of the duplication within 
th«3 WRLC is unnecessary. 

Despite the extent of need and the impact of external 
factors, a number of steps can be taken by the WRLC and its 
member institutions to strengthen library holdings while working 
towa reduction of the effects of increased costs for 
maintaining and improving collections. The most important of 
these are a steady growth in the level of financial support for 
library acquisitions and materials processing, actualization of 
the "one library" concept, and realization of WRLC plans for 
cooperative collection development. 

The WRLC Library 
Only one or two of the member libraries have collections 
which are largely sufficient to meet the needs of their primary 
clientele, eitner in terms of adequ.dcy formulae or of known 
demand. A substantially higher percentage of this need would be 
met if faculty and students had ready access to the holdings of 
other member libraries . To attain this objective there would 
have to be a fundamental change, from limited access to 
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individual library holdings through traditional policies and 
programs to nearly complete access througi; a new jevel of 
resource sharing and collection development. This concept, which 
has been described as a single library, is one of the essential 
features of the WRLC. A single WRLC library can be realized, 
without the relocation of individual library collections, through 
a combination of contractual relationships, consortium services, 
technology, and a program of cooperative collection development. 
Contracts between the member institutions and the WRLC will offer 
assurance that resources at main campus libraries will remain 
available and that libraries will adhere to common standards. 
The services and technology which are being introduced by the 
WRLC to enhance bibliographic and physical access have been 
described: the common database and telecommunications system, 
access through nOTIS to reference and external databases, an 
innovative loan service, and electronic delivery of information. 

With realization of the single library there will be easy 
access not only to the holdings of home institutions: but also to 
the millions of items held by WRLC member libraries and, through 
the automated syi. am, to extensive resources in electronic 
formats. As a result, the effective holdings and the level of 
collection adequacy will be greatly improved overall Library 
resources will be further enriched, at both the institution and 
consortium levels, through the WRLC proc of cooperative 
collection development. 
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Cooperative Collection Development 
A high prio7:ity has been assigned to cooperative collection 
development in the initial three-year implementation phase for 
the Washington Research Library Consortium, scheduled from July 
1989 through June 1992. It is also a major element in the 
concurrent planning and t<5sting for second phase implementation. 
An important step toward the realization of program and planning 
objectives for collection development was taken in September 1988 
with the formation of a Collection Development Advisory 
Committee, consisting of representatives appointed by the library 
directors and chaired by the WRLC Executive Director. At its 
initial meeting the committee identified topics of prospective 
interest and adopted the following charge: 

The purpose of the Committee is to address issues of common 
interest to the participating institutions concerning the 
development of policies and programs to enhance cooperative 
collection develop, ,ent and management, including storage, 
preservation and access. The Committee is to provide advice to 
guide the direction that the WRLC is to take in responding to and 
working with institutional collection development policies and 
implementation programs. 

This charge is notable for the emphasis it places on the 
roles and relationships of the consortium and its participating 
institutions, consistent with the WRLC mission statement, and for 
its coherent st^'tement of purpose, which recognizes the linkages 
among the van. . programs. The committee subsequently agreed 
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that its initial priority is cooperative acquisitions with a 
focus on serial subscriptions. A pilot project, to test a 
proposed methodology for the collective purchase of expensive 
serial back files and sets, has been agreed to by the committee 
and forwarded to the library directors for consideration. 
Funding for the purchases is to be secured from outside sources 
and institutional contributions. The approach to be used by the 
pilot project will add resources which would not be acquired by 
single institutions, build on collection strengths, and spread 
costs among the participants. Information and experience from 
the pilot project will be used to develop strategies to extend 
the joint acquisitions program to other forms of material to 
include audiovisual materials and comptiter software. 
Consideration will also be given to shared svibscriptions to 
specified categories of journals and to joint memberships in the 
Center for Research Libraries and other organizations. 

In addition to the collective purchase of expensive 
materials, the Collection Development Committee has begun the 
process of selecting otLer projects and tasks which can be 
accompli&hevl prior to the availability of NOTIS. Substantial 
progress has already been made in the collection of data on 
advanced degree programs and awarded degrees, as the first step 
toward the establishment of a program for the systematic 
collection of institutional information. Attention is also being 
devoted to the determination of objectives and strategies for 
cooperative collection development, with eiaphasis on computer 
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assisted approaches, A major component of this process will be a 
review of NOTIS support capabilities for collection development 
and .n evaluation of the various collection development 
methodologies as they relate to NOTIS capabilities and WRLC 
objectives. 

If NOTIS capabilities are inadequate to support the chosen 
methodologies, the WRLC will develop tiie software needed for the 
support of a cooperative collection development program. With 
the availability of the online public access catalog, scheduled 
for the second year of the implementation phase, it will be 
possible to initiate a limited number of collection development 
projects which are cost-effective in the WRLC/NOTIS environment. 
These projects will be tests or initial phases of the several 
components of a coordinated collection management program, to 
include description and assessment of the collections, analysis 
of information on the collections and institutions, common or 
coordinated policy statements for collection development, and 
institutional assignments for primary collecting 
responsibilities , 

The WRLC and Cost Containment 
The improvement of library resources and the reduction of 
the ei.fects of increased costs for these resources are long- 
range and complex objectives. With the single library concept 
and collection development program, the WRLC is offering 
solutions which will reduce the time and cost nr^eded to build a 
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superior composite collection* Costs will be contained and 
collections improved through the following approaches: 
!• Actualization of the single library concept will expand the 
quantity of materials available to faculty and students, 
reduce the need for duplication, and enable libraries to use 
acquisitions funds to purchase other materials, thereby 
enriching the total collection. 

2. Knowledge of the total holdings and their relation to 
academic programs will enable the libraries to make better 
and more rational cost-benefit decisions on current 
purchases. This knowledge will be obtained through analysis 
of collection and institutional information, authorized 
access to acquisitions and serial records, common or 
coordinated policy statements, and institutional assignments 
for collecting responsibilities. 

3. With the capabilities available with NOTIS and tools to be 
made available through WRLC, it will be possible to identify 
collection strengths, overlap, omissions, and other 
characteristics, with this information it will be feasible 
to implement a program to strengthen the composite 
collection in a systematic manner. 

4. Joint acquisition of expensive and specialized materials in 
accord with program guidelines will assure the availability 
of materials which are too expensive for individual 
institutions, thereby adding significant resources at modest 
cost to the participants. 



5. Through a program to secure outside funding the WRLC will be 
able to attract gifts and compete successfully for grant 
awards. Gift collections and external funding will 
strengthen the total resources while helping to reduce the 
financial support needed for library materials. 

6. It will oe practicable, in the WRLC/NOTIS environment, to 
undertake a program to reduce the amount of unnecessary 
duplication, particularly for serials and expensive sets. 
The WRLC/NOTIS online system will provide easy and dynamic 
access to full bibliographic and union listing records. 
Additional information will be available with implementation 
of the acquisitions and serials modiiles. Together with 
policy statements, collecting assignments, and use studies, 
the system information will provids a firm basis for 
decision making. The funds saved from the reduction of 
unnecessary duplication can be used to purchase other titles 
or applied toward the restoration of a more acceptable 
balance between serial and monograph expenditures. 

A more cost-effective use of financial resources will be one 
of the primary benefits derived from the implementation of these 
approaches, in combination with gifts and grant awards, the 
single library concept and collection development program ^ill 
also result in a stronger composite collection which will more 

dequately support the academic and research programs of the 
member institutions. 
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At present there r.re no budgeted or projected expenditures 
for cooperative collection development. It is expected, however, 
that WRLC staff time and other expenses for this purpose will not 
exceed $50,000 over t^e next three or four years, including the 
cost of augmenting NOTIS software, without data it is impossible 
to forecast how much of the needless duplication will be 
eliminated or to calculate the improvement in collection adequacy 
over time. Nevertheless, it can be asserted that WRLC programs 
for collection development will be cost-beneficial and that new 
directions made possible by the WRLC will reduce the effects of 
increased costs for maintaining and improving library 
collections. 

PRESERVATION OF LIBRARY COLLECTIONS 
Background 

If the consortium library collections are similar to those 
of other academic libraries, approximately 25% of the holdings in 
printed text are already embrittled and most of the remainder are 
deteriorating or at risk. For most of these materials the 
deterioration is grad'^al, slowed by environmental controls and 
other measures, but for a sizable portion of the total collection 
the deterioration is proceeding at an alarming rate. 

This situation has been one of the most serious concerns of 
the WRLC member libraries. In response, the libraries have 
introduced or improved their preservation measures, including 
environmental controls, adherence to library binding standards, 
selective microfilming of ret^earch collections, and the proper 
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handling and cleaning of library materials. These efforts are 
useful or even essential, but they have been largely fragmentary 
or are insufficient to counter the accelerating decay. The 
deterrents to a more systematic and ambitious program for 
materials preservation, which confronts the individual WRLC 
libraries and libraries elsewhere, is the level of funding 
required and the shortage of expertise. Of the answers which 
have been proposed, the most promising are cooperative programs 
and technological innovation. With the exception of a very small 
number of research ' orariei^:, the only way that most libraries 
can justify the high cost of large-scale microfilmLig and mass 
deacidification is through the sharing of capital and of-irational 
costs. New technology, when introduced, is also likely to 
require the centralization of resources and expertise. 

With the original concppt for the WRLC it became logical to 
think of the collections of the member libraries as a single 
resource which required preservation. It was also logical, in 
the context of WRLC objectives, to link the preservation program 
to the programs for the online system, materials storage, and 
collection development. The preservation program in its larger 
dimension is the WRLC solution to the fourth of the cost 
ccntainment issues, the need tr reduce the costs for preserving 
collections. The costs and benefits of the WRLC approach are 
described, following sections on the initial implementation phase 
and planning for a comprehensive program. 
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Assessment of Pres ervation Needs 
The important first step toward the development of a 
cooperative preservation program is being undertaken with the 
support of a $46,745 grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities Office of Preservation Projects, The grant award was 
made to the WRLC, in cooperation with the Georgetown University 
Law Center Library, a regional leader in the areas of collection 
assessment and conservation. There are two phases to the six- 
month study, a condition survey and an evaluation phase, during 
which the results will be analyzed and documented. The 
application for the grant award, including the narrative 
description of the preservation project, is attached as 
Appendix E. 

Six of the WRLC libraries are participc\ting in the survey, 
which is directed by Linda Nainis, Assistant Director for 
Collection Management at the Georgetown Univezoity Law Library. 
She will work closely with Jutta Reed-~Scott, a preservation 
consultant from the Association of Research Libraries. The study 
is further enhanced by the involvement of a conservation 
consultant and an experienced survey statistician. A Preservation 
Planning Program, developed by the ARL, is being nsed to provide 
a framework for the study. 

Librarians have been appointed to the study by each of the 
participants. They will serve on the Preservation Planning 
Committee ana direct the conduct of a condition survey of their 
respective libraries. Decisions on survey di. sign, sampling 
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frames, the collections to be sampled, forms to be used, and 
related matters will be made by the committee with the 
involvement of the project team. The collected data will be 
input on a central computer. This information will then be 
manipulated and analyzed, using a shared statistical package. 
A final report on the survey results and recommendations to the 
WRLC will be prepared and reviewed. 

The survey is envisioned as the initial step of a 
comprehensive program to preserve and extend the useful life of 
disintegrating library materials. As a result of the survey it 
will be possible, for the first time, to identify the nature and 
magnitude of preservation problems in WRLC libraries. Analysis 
and interpretation of the survey data will enable the WRLC to 
relate the specific prest._-vation problems to appropriate 
treatment strategies. The hard data produced by the survey will 
also support preservation planning and decision-making within the 
consortium. Another tangible benefit to be derived from the 
study will be a network of librarians who will be jointly 
knowledgeable about the preservation needs of the member 
libraries. 

Planning for a Comprehensive Program 
The preservation survey will provide a strong basis for 
cc operation within the WRLC and direction for the planning of a 
comprehensive program, including a state-of-the-art facility. 
Further support for the development of a plan of action will be 
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obtained from additional studies, consultants, site visits and 
demonstration projects. 

The interdependent nature of the WRLC )grams will provide 
an exceptional opportunity for the integration of preservation 
infoiiaation and strategies. Perhaps the foremost of these is the 
capability of relating preservation measures to the overall goal 
of coordinated collection development. The planning process will 
therefore include a thorough consideration of program 
relationships as well as an examination of opportunities for 
cooperative preservation activities. As there is a large array 
of measures for the conservation and preservation of library 
materials, it will be necessary to identify those which are most 
cost-effective in the WRLC environment. Among the activities 
which have been determined as being of particular importance are 
the follo7/ing: 

1. Establishment of coordinated policies a..i procedures 
within the WRLC and its libraries 

2. Automation of preservation information within the NOTTS 
integrated library system 

3. A systematic collection management program to include 
the identification of candidate collections for 
preservation 

4. A training program for library ^taff in the 
preservation and conservation of library materials 

5. A conservation treatment center 

6. A shared mass deacidif ication facility 
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7. Preservation microf ilicing 

8c A clearinghouse of preservation-related information 
9. Joint purchase or lease of expensive preservation 
equipment 

10. Joint purchase of preservation supplies 

11. Transfer of full text to digitized fonn 

12. A policy and procedures for the retention of last copies 

13. A coordinated program for disaster preparedness 
In combination the selected programs should be cost- 
beneficial and ensure that materials or their contents are 
preserved for use. As a step toward realizing these objectives, 
the development of an approach for the peric. .c review and 
evaluation of programs will be included in the planning process. 
As preservation is an area of great ir.terest, with likely changes 
in technology and national planning, there will also be need for 
an ongoing awareness of new developments and an assessment of 
their import for the WRLC and its member institutions. 

Cost-Benefits of the Preservation Program 
Man/ of the enumerated programs can be implemented at modest 
cost but will nevertheless be of significant benefit. These 
include the identification of candidate collections for 
preservation; coordinated policies and procedures, including 
those ^or the retention of last copies; the automacxon of 
preservation information; a training program ..or library staff; a 
clearinghouse of information on presr^rvation; and a coordinated 
plan for disaster preparedness. ; j is possible that financial 
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support for several of these programs could be secured from 
outside sources. 

The joint purchase of specialized equip^aent will spread the 
costs among the participants, in nearly all cases the equipment 
XTOuld be purchased through the WRLC and located at the central 
facility. Some of the desired equipment is expensive (e.g., book 
dryers and equipment needed for extensive repair or maintenance 
of audiovisual mater ..al3) and could not be afforded by individual 
institutions. The joint purchase of supplies, for use at the 
libraries and the center, will result in group discounts and 
lowered uniu prices. Although cost savings cannot be projected, 
it certain that collective purchase of supplier and equipment 
will be of direct benefit to the participating libraries. 

As noted in a previous section on information transfer, the 
WRLC is planning to test a combination of technologies in support 
of full text and docurent image processing, to include scanning 
and optical s'^or^^^e and retrieval. The extent and nature of this 
testing will depend on a number of factors. As a conseqi^ence, it 
is not feasible at this time to proje-^t an estimated cost for 
this activity. 

A conservarion trec^tment center is essential for the repair 
and maintenance of the collection housed at the central facility. 
This center may also supplement the repair work being done at tne 
individual libraries, in which case there would be some cost 
recovery. A model conservation center has been described by 
Linda Nainis and Robert Milevski, complete with a detailed cost 
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itemization for basic equipment and supplies. 13 comparable 
facility for the WRLC would cost an estimated $19,000 at current 
prices. This price includes built-in and moveable furniture, a 
Kutrimer board shear, a stamping press, additional equipment, 
tools, and supplies. An estimated 500 square feet of space would 
be required for the center. 

A secjond major component of the preservation facility is a 
microfilming unit. This univ will have the capability of 
producing archival quality film of deteriorated materials and 
other items which should be preserved for use. The primary 
function of the unit is to provide a photographic style 
laboratory for making microfilm copies of books, journals, and 
other printed materials. The unit will also be used for the 
clea iing, restoration, and duplicatic jf micro-reproduced 
materials. 

Preliminary specifications for the unit are included in the 
final draft of the func ional building program. The draft 
identifies eight functional areas d provides estimated square 
feet for each of these areas,, other design specifications and 
the requirements for furniture and equipment will be derived in 
consultation with the Mid- Atlantic Preservation Service (MAPS) . 
Tii-e estimated cost for unit furnishings and equip.nent, including 
the six production cameras recr nmended by MAPS, is $1,200,000. 
This cost reflects the announced termination of mj.crofilm camera 
production by Eastman Kodak .nd the uncertain cost of similar 
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equipment produced in Europe. The estimated space requirement 
for the microfilming unit is 5,000 square feet. 

The third of the three preservation components is a mass 
deacidification unit. With the large volume of materials needing 
treatment within the WRLC, a mass dea^^iaxf ication unit will be 
needed to preserve and extend the life of printed materials which 
are still in relatively good condition and to deacidify new books 
which are produced with acid-based paper. The objective of th'5 
V7RLC is to have a handling capability of 500,000 to 1,000,000 
volumes pp^ year. T.f there is unused capacity the consortium 
will be able to generate income from the sale of services to 
nonmember institutions. 

At present the only technology which is both proven and 
commercially available is the Wei T'o Nonaqueous Books 
Deacidific'tion System. Wei T'o has been operational at the 
National Archives of Canada since 1981. The system uses a 
liquified gas process to neutralize acids and to deposit 
buffering chemicals which will neutralize acids that may 
subseqi^ently contaminate the paper. 

Mass deacidification equipment and space is expensive and 
beyond the reach of the individual institutions. Based un 
estimates obtained from Wei T'o, the capital cost for a system 
capable of handling 500,000 volumes per year is approximately 
5?750,000 and a system large enough to handle one million volumes 
would cost $1,500,000 or more. An estimated 5,000 square jieet of 
space have been allocated for the equipment room ana related 
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functions. As in the cases of preservation microfilming and high 
density storage, the cost-beneficial methoc rf reisolving the 
problem of deacidif ication is through the WRLC» Among the 
advantages of the WRLC approach are economies of scale, shared 
expertise, and the sharing of capital and operational costs. 

The estimated capital costs for the three major components 
of the preservation unit are: 



Conservation center $ 19,000 

Preservation microfilming 1,200,000 

Deacidif ication (first phase) 750^000 

Land: 10,500 sq ft §$1.15 12,075 

Construction: 10,500 sq ft §$75 787.500 

Tota. $2,768,575 



The capital cost for the preservation unit is considerable, 
bu- will be more thar. recovered through the extension of life for 
the materials held by member libraries and the center. It is 
also probable that the provision of services under contract to 
non-WRLC libraries will generate income in excsss of operational 
expenditures which could be used to offset a portion of the 
capital expenditures. More significantly, the individual 
libraries can not afford the capital costs for preservation 
microfilming or deacidif ication equipment, and commercial 
services for the transfer or treatment of large quantities of 
material would be more costly than comparable services provided 
through the W'.LC. In addition to offering a comprehensive 
program for th3 preservation of library materials, the WRLC 
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approach offars economies of scale, snared expertise, and t-.he 
sharing cf capital and operational costs. 

SUMMARY OF WRLC CAPITAL COSTS 
The capital costs for the major programs have been itemized 
under the respective sections on cost containment issues and WRLC 
solutions to tnese issues. As noted above, ell of the 
anticipated costs for one of these programs, maintaining and 
improving library collections, are best handled as operating 
costs. Because, ^.hey must be budgeted and available for the 
initial year of operation, the costs for administrative office 
furnishings and equipment and an office telephone system have 
been included with the WRLC/NOTIS system. The totals for the 
integrated online system, the storage area, and the preservation 
unit include associated costs for land and building construction. 

In addition, there are capital costs which are not 
attributable to one of the major programs but which are essential 
for the operation of the WRLC. These costs can be assigned to 
three categories: land, building construction, and equipment. 
The land thus far a£,slgned has totaled 63,300 square feet 
although it should again be noted that space requirements for the 
scorage area can be significantly reduced if AS/RS or the Harvard 
Depository model are adopted. .ne facility building program has 
assigned 1,930 square feet for the vestibule, administrative 
offices, custodial/maintenance, restrooms, and a small kitchen. 
Approximately 4,000 square feet of space v ill be needed for a 
reception and waiting area, a conference room, a" area for on- 



site research, a training araa, a staff lounge, and shipping and 
receiving. An additional amount of land, estimated to total 
50,000 square feet, will be needed for roadways, pa>-king, and 
landscaping. 

Construction costs have been calculated at $75 per squai.e 
foot, the same rate as for the storage area and the preservation 
unit. The remaining capital costs are for architectural fees, a 
delivery vehicle, a security system, and miscellaneous equipment 
and furnishings. The estimated cost for these items is $65,000. 
In summary, the total capital costs for the WRLC are: 

Item Cost 

WRLC/NOTIS syst3m $ 4,043,294 

Database Creation (1/2 of total) 982,250 

Union listing capability 11,677 

Materials storage 4,787,620 

Preservation unit 2,768,575 
Other WRLC functions: 

Land: 54,000 sq ft @$1.15 6,900 

Construction 6,000 sq ft@$75 450,000 

Fees and equipment 55,000 

Total $13,115,316 



WRLC OPERATIONAL COSTS 
An income/ expenditure model for a three-year period, from 
July 1990 through June 1992, has been accepted in principle by 
the WRLC Board of Directors. The summary of operating 
expenditures for fiscal years 1990 through 1992 is as follows: 
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Item Cost 

Personnel $2,042,996 

General expenses 126,271 

Consultants 18 , 000 

Telecommunications 122,599 

Stc'ff development 90,807 

Office space 333,133 

NOTIS expenses 58,950 

Hardware expenses 227,903 

Software expenses 43 009 

Total $3,063,669 

This expenditure model is centere<» on the implementation of 
the NOTIS system, the primary emphasis for the WRLC during the 
initial three-year period. Hovever, it does provide 
administrative and office support for the resource sharing 
programs transferred from the Consortium of Universities, new 
programs for collection development and document delivery, and 
detailed planning for collection management, the central 
facility, and a comprehensive program for materials preservation. 
The line item for office space is for the rental of an interim 
location before the move to the central facility. 

It is difficult and perhaps misleading to compare WRLC 
operating costs for the three-period ^-.o the sum of the projected 
system operating costs for the individual institutions, with the 
except' -n of three universities, the individual library systems 
consist of two or three modules, thus reducing the cost for 
system maintenance and personnel, one of the participants, 
Marymount University, is not automated at present and has not 
projected costs for a system other than through the WRLC. Some 
of the libraries receive administrative, p:rogramming, or other 
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support from a campus computing center. The cost for space, 
building maintenance, utilities, supplies, and indirect expenses 
are difficult to obtain and have not been solicited by the WRLC. 
Also, the WRLC will be operating a far larger and more complex 
system, with a greater volume of activity than the sum of the 
individual systems. As with the systems at the individual 
institutions, the major determinants for the size and cost of the 
WRLC system will be the degree and impact of concurrent use of 
the system, the size of the various files, and performance 
expectations. Finally, the WRLC operating budget includes 
support not only for the common system but for resource sharing 
activities and new program initiatives. 

As part of the planning process, the WRLC surveyed its 
member libraries in April 1986 and December 1988 regarding 
projected expenditures for personnel and system maintenance. The 
data are not complete and somewhat inconsistent, but it is 
possible to determine e/cpenditure ranges for the July 1989 - June 
1992 period At the low end, the range of projected expenditures 
are $1,360,000 for system maintenance and $1,320,000 for 
personnel, for a total of $2,680,000. This amount is only 
$383,663 less than the tonal operational expenditures for the 
WRLC, including rent for interim space, a telecommunications 
network, and support for the other cooperative programs. Since 
data is missing on computing center support, other budgeted 
costs, and indirect costs, it can be reasonably seated that 
operational costs for the individual systems are at least equal 
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to and probaL-, y greater than the operational costs for the 
WRLC/NOTIS system. 

Operational costs for representative NOTIS systems are given 
in the NOTIS Conf icmration Guide . These annual costs correspond 
to the capital costs for the several hardware/ software 
configurations used in the report. The annual costs include 
maintenance . ^r central site hardware and terminal-re. ated 
hardware plus maintenance fees for the NOTIS package an'i a report 
writer. The annual operating costs for configuration 1 systems, 
which are adequate for Gallaudet and Marymount, are $41-150. The 
annual operating costs for configuration 2 systems, which use a 
family of processors which are appropriate for American, George 
Mason, and the University of the District of Columbia, are 
$56,496. Configuration 3 systems, recniired at Catholic, George 
Washington, and Georgetown, have an annual operating cost of 
$69,747. For the eight IvRLC libraries the total cost would be 
$461,029 per ye=^^ or $1, 383, 087 for a three-year period. This 
amount is considerably more than the $270,912 to be expended by 
the WRLC for hardware and software maintenance and again 
demonstrates the advantages of a common, centralized system. 

Operational costs for the storage or library materials have 
been calculated by the California State University system. 
According to detailed studies done in 1987 by the Chancellor's 
Office, California State University, the unit cost for an open 
stack collection, including utilities, reshelving, and 
maintenance, was $.281 per item per ye r. The use of industrial 
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shelving lowered the cost to $.200 per item, but with an AS/RS 
system the per item cost was only $.068 per item stored, or 24.2% 
of the cost for an open stack collection. This is very similar 
to the cost of $.07 per item stored as reported to the Study Team 
from the Ohio Board of Regents by the University of California 
Northern Regional Facility, Storage and retrieval costs can not 
be projected as yet for the WRLC center. Nevertheless, it 
appears ;ertain, based on the experience of o*-' r facilities, 
that operational costs will be considerably le^ s than those which 
would be incurred by the member institutions for the traditional 
storage of a like quantity of library materials. 

As previously noted, the operational cost for an active 
program of cooperative collection development will be 
approximately $50,000 for the initial three-year period. It is 
not possible, however, t give meaningful cost projections for 
the preservation program. The level of the ongoing costs for the 
comprehensive program will depend on the dollar amount of the 
fixed costs, the volume of activity and the consequent changes in 
variable costs, and the rxtent of cost-recovery from the sale of 
services to member and nonmember libraries. An attempt to 
compare the WRLC costs for these programs with costii for the 
individual institutions would be essentially meaningless as 
cooperative collection development and the large-scale 
preservation of library materials are feasible only in the WRLC 
environment. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Through its combination of interrelated programs the WRLC is 
providing solutions to four of the major cost containment issues 
which are confronting its member institutions and other 
institutions of higher education throughout the country. The 
offered solutions will reverse the trend of increasing costs for 
providing access to library materials, reduce the cost for 
storing library materials, reduce the effect of increased josts 
for maintaining and improving collections, and reduce the cosct: 
for preserving collections, with the implementat. n of its 
programs the WRLC will play an important role i.. the nationwide 
effort to counter the 1:rend of increasing costs for the 
management of information, in keeping with its mis.sion, the WRLC 
will also provide an enhancement to existing library and 
information resources and services for its participating 
institutions. 

Most but not all of the costs for the implementation and 
operation of the WRLC and its programs are known or have been 
estimated. The largest of the capital costs — for computer 
hardware and telecommunications, database creation, building 
construction, and the preservation unit — are pr ma.rily one-time 
costs. The WRLC capital costs in the aggregate will be 
significantly less tnan the capital costs which would be incurred 
by the member institutions fcj the replacement of online systems 
and the construction of space to house the growing colJ.ecT:ions. 
Two of the major activities, cooperative coUection development 
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and the comprehensive preservation of library materials, are 
feasible only in the context of the WRLC and its interrelated 
programs. It is not yet possible to estimate the WRLC 
operational costs for programs other than general administration 
and the online iiitegrated system, but these appear to be very 
favorable, particularly in lighz of the numerous benefits to be 
derived from the WRLC and tht resultant improvement of library 
and information services in supprrt of research and instruction. 
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ARTICLES OP INCORPORATION 
OP 

THE WASHINGTON RESEARCH LIBRARY CONSOkllUM 



To: Department of Consumer and Regulatory Affairs, 
Business Regulation Administration 
614 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

We, the undersigned natural persons of the age of twenty~one 
or more, acting as incorporators of a corporation under the NON- 
PROFIT CORPORATION ACT (D.C. Code, 1981 edition. Title 29, 
Chapter 5), adopt the following Articles of Incorporation: 

ARTICLE I. NAME . 

The name of the Corporation is "The Washington Research 
Library Consortium." 
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ARTICLE II. TERM. 

The term of the Corporation shall be perpetual, 
ARTICLE IIT. PURPOSES. 



The Corporation is organized to operliFe exclusive ly" 
charitable, scientific, licerary or educational purpo^^as within 
the meaning of Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Roveuue Code of 
1954 (or the corres^jnding provision of any future Unit^u states 
internal revenue law) by promoting the development oi a 
cooperative network primarily among libraries in the Washington* 
metropolitan area. The specific functions and services provided 
by the Corporation may include, but are not limited to: |P | 1 £ |^ 



A. Providing staff and resour^^ to develop^ to maintain 
and to ^^dminister a cooperative academic and research collection 
for and among the libraries of the institutions participating in 
the cooperative network (•'Participating Institutions") that will 
better support the academic ai research programs of the 
Participating T stitutions* 

B* Establishing computer and telecommunications network 
("Computer Network") with an outline union catalog of the 
Participating Institutions* holdings and the Corporation's 
holdings accessible to the libraries of the Participating 
Institutions ("Participating Libraries") that will provide 
internal management and service modules for the Participating 
Libraries and which will support an enhanced cooperative exchange 
of holdings among the Participating Li' varies* 

C. Establishing and operating a building ("Facility") tnat 
will house seldom-used, research-level books and other materials 
from the collections of the Participating Libraries, that will 
provide temporary storage facilities for unprocessed but in- 
process library materials from the Participating Libraries and 
that may house additional materials as necessary or desirable* 

D* Establishing and operating a preservation services 
unit, headquartered at the Facility, with staff and equipment 
sufficient to provide the services required for tho restoration 
and CO servation of the collections of the Participating 
Libraries, the Corporation and other libraries* 



E. Operating a library resources delivery system that will 
fectively serve the Participating Libraries and the 
Corporation. 

P. Raising funds by subscriptions or otherwise from 
individuals, governments, and organizations o£ any kind to 
accomplish the Corporation's charitable: scient\i.ic, literary or 
educational objectives. 

G. Engaging, eithir alone or with others, in storage, 
retrieval and use of information and in research in information 
studies. 

No portion of the funds provided by the Corporation to The 
Washington Research Library Consortium, or to any other 
organization, shall be utilized by The Washington Research 
Library Consortium, or such other organization, for my purposes, 
including political purposes, that v;ould not be considered 
haritable, scientific, literary or educational purposes within 
the meaning of Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code o^^ 
1954 (or the corre^^ponding provision of any future United States 
internal revenue law). The use of the corporation's funds by The 
Washington Research Library Consortium, or any other organization 
supported by the Corporation, shall be consistent with the 
restrictions cn the Corpor :ion's powers set forth in Article IV 
B of these Articles of Incorporation. 
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ARTICLE IV. POWERS. 

A. The statement of purposes contained in Article III 
shall be conistrued as a statement of both purposes and powers and 
not as restriccing or limiting in any way the general lawful 
powers of the Corporation or their exercise and enjoyment, as 
they are expressly or impliedly grantee by the Non-Profit 
Corporation Act of the District of Columbia. 

Consistent with the purposes outlined in Article III, the 
Corpora*" ion may exercise all powers available to corporations 
under the District of Columbia Non-Profit Corporation Act, 
subject to the specific restrictions on the Corporation's powers 
contained in these Articles of Incorporation and the 
Corporation's bylaws, and provided that the Corporation is not 
organized for profit and no part of the net earnings of the 
Corporation shall inure to the benefit of an^ director or 
individual and that the Corporation shall exercise only such 
powers as are consistent wxth the exempt statu?; of organizations 
described in Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (or the corresponding provision of any future United States 
internal revenue law), and the regulations thereunder, as the 
same now exist or as they may be hereafter amended from time to 
time. 
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B* In all evencs and under all circumstances, and 
notwithstanding merger, consolidation, reorganization ; 
termination, dissolution or winding up of the Corporation, 
voluntarily or involuntarily or by operation of law or any 
provision hereof: 

(1) The Corporation shall not have or exercise any power or 
authority either expressly, by interpretation, oc by operation of 
law, not shall it directly or indirectly engage in any activity, 
that would (i) prevent it from qualifying (an., continuing to 
qualify) tor sAemption from federal income taxation as a 
corporation described in Section 101(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 19 54 (or the corresponding provision of any 

uture United States internal revenue l=iw or (ii) cause it to 
^ose such tax exempt status* 

(2) No part of the assets or net earnings of the 
Cotporation shall inure to the benefit of or be distributable t6 
its incorporators, directors, officers, or other private persons, 
except that the Corporation shall be authorized and empowered to 
pay reasonable compensation for services rendered and to make 
paymer4ts and ^reimbursements for expenses incurred in furtherance 
of the purposes set forth in Article III hereof* 

(3) No substantial part of the activities of the 
Corporation shall consist of carrying on propaganda, or otherwise 
attempting to influence legislation, except as may be permitted 
in accordance with Section 501(h) of the Code (or corresponding 
provisions of any future United Spates internal revenue law)i nor 



shall it in any manner or to any extent participate in, or 
intervene in (including the publishing or distributing of 
statements), any political campaign on behalf of any candidate 
for public office. 

(4) Neither the whole, nor any part or portion, of the 
assets or net earnings of the Corporation shall be used, nor 
shall the Corporation ever be operated, for purposes or objects 
other than those set forth in Article III hereof. 

(5) If the Corporation shall during any period be treated 
as a private foundation as defined in Section 509(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 19 54 (or the corresponding provision of 
any future United States internal revenue law), the Corporation 
shall during any such period: 

(a) not engage in any act of self- 
dealing that is taxable under Section 4941 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the 
corresponding provision of any future United 
States internal revenue law); 

(b) not make distributions at such time 
and ii such manner as to subject it to tax 
under Section 4942 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision 
of any future United States internal revenue 
law); 
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(c) not retain any excess business 
holdings that would subject it to tax under 
Section 4943 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (or the corresponding provision of any 
future United States internal revenue law); 

(d) n't make any investments that would 
subject it to tax under Section 4944 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the 
corresponding provision of any future United 
Scates internal revenue law); and 

(e) n( ^ make any taxable expenditures 
that would sub: it to tax under 
Section 4945 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (or the corresponding provision of any 
future United orates internal revenue law). 

ARTICLE V. CLASSES OF MEMBERS , 

The Corporation shall be composed of one member: The 
Consortium of Universities. Such member shall have the right to 
elect the directors of the Corporation^ except that the initial 
Board of Directors is named herein. 

ARTICLE VI. BOARD OF DIRECTORS . 

The affairs of the Corporation shall be managed hy a Board 
of Directors as set forth in the bylaws. The number of directors 
and the manner of theic election or appointment by the above 
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named member shall be set forth in the bylaws, except that the 
initial Board of Directors is named hercza. 

ARTICLE VII. REGULATION OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS . 

The affairs of the Corporation shall be managed by the Board 
of Directors. Except as provided in these Articles, provisions 
for the regulation of the internal affairs of the Corporation, 
including the management of the Corporation by such officers as 
the bylaws prescribe, shall be determined and fixed by the 
bylaws. The initial bylaws of the Corporation shall be adopted 
by the Board of Directors, which may alter, amend, repeal or 
replace the byl 

ARTICLE VIII. DISSOLUTION . 

In the event of termination, dissolution or winding up of 
the Corporation in any manner or for any reason whatsoever, its 
remaining assets, if any, after the payment of all liabilities 
and obligations, shall be distributed to one or more 
organizations described in Section 501(c}(3} of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any 
future United States internal revenue law) selected by the Board 
of Directors in its discretion. 
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ARTICLE IX. PRIVATE PROPERTY OF OFFICSRS AND DIRECTORS . 

The private property of the officers and directors of the 
Corporation shall not be subject to payment of corporate debts to 
any extent whatsoever. 

ARTICLE X. INDEMNIFICATION . 

The Corporation shall indemnify any director or officer or 
former director or officer of the Corporation, or any person who 
may have served at its request as a director or officer of 
another corporation, whether for profit or not for profit, 
against expenses actually and necessarily incurred by such 
officer or director in connection with the defense of any action, 
suit or proceeding in which he is made a party by reason of 
having served as director or officer, except in relation to 
matt«^rs as to which he shall be adjudged in such action, suit, or 
proc :ding to be liable for gross negligence or willful 
misconduct in the performance of a duty. 

ARTICLE XI. ADDRESS AND REGISTERED AGENT . 
The address of the initial registered office of the 
Corporation is: 

1660 L Street, N.W., Suite 1000 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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The name of the initial registered agent at the foregoing 
office is: 

Barbara A. Burton 
ARTICLE XII. INITIAL DIRECTORS . 

The number of directors constituting the initial Board of 

Directors is three (3), and the names and addresses of the 

persons who are to serve as the initial directors until their 

successors have been elected and qualify are: 

Rev. John P. Whalen 

1614 Parham Road 

Silver Spring, MD 20903 

Dr. Lisle C. Carter 
1638A Beekman Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

Rev. Timothy S. Healy . 
Georgetown University 3'^^ 
Washington, D.C. 20057 

ARTICLE XIII. AMENDMENT . 

The Corporation reserves the right to amend these Articles 
of Incorporation. No amendment shall be made which would 
adversely affect the qualification of the Corporation as an 
organization described in Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any 
future United States internal revenue law), contributions to 
which are deductible for federal income tax purposes. 
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ARTICLE XIV* INCORPORATORS > 

The name and address^ including street and number/ of each 
incorporator is: 

Rev. John P. Whalen 

1614 Parham Road 

Silver Spring, MD 20903 

Dr. Lisle C. Carter 
1638A Bee;:man Place, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 

^ Rev. Timothy S. Healy , • 

Lji Georgetown University \W m c^\, N W • 
Washington, D.C. 20057 



IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the incorporators hereof have signed 
these Articles of Incorporation on the dates indicated beside 
their -signatures. 





ReV. John P. Whalen Date 





Dr. Lisle C. Carter / Date 



Rev. Timothy S. Healy Date 
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District of Columbia 



) 

) ss: 
) 



Notary Public, hereby certify that 
on the day of ^M^K^ 1987, Rev. John P. Whalen appeared 

before me and signed the foregoing document as an incorporator, 
and averred that the statements therein contained are true. 



(NOTARY SEAL) 




Puolic 



Notary 



) 

District of Columbia ) ss: 

) 

I,^ K^\ff\ \ ';j/\^l^fiS^ , a Notary Public, hereby certify that 
Oi. the day of 1987, Dr. Lisle C. Carter appeared 

before me and signed the foregoing document as an incorporator, 
and averred that the statements therein contained are true. 



(NOTARY SEAL) 




( _ 

^' ^- No t a t>y ~P ub 1 i c 



My CormsissM Expires January 31, 1990 
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) 

District of Columbia ) 33: 

) 

I ^ 7^3^j^fi/^~J^ ^^uU^ a Notary Public, hereby certify that 
on the <^5!c^ ay of 1987, Rev. Timothy S. Healy 

appeared before me and signed the foregoing document as an 
incorporator, and averred that the statements therein contained 
are true. 



{NOTARY SEAL) 




Notary Public 
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APPENDIX B A 00 fire o ^ H^vnc 

8o/»/io OP P/itecTon^ 



BYLAWS 
OP 

TSB WASHINGTON RESEARCH LIBRARY CONSORTIUM 



ARTICLE I 
Name of the Corporation 
The Name of the Corporation is THE WASHINGTON RESEARCH 
LIBRARY CONSORTIUM. 

ARTICLE II 
Purposes of the Corporation 
As provided in the Articles of Incorporation^ the 
Corporation is organized to operate exclusively for 

« 

Charitable purposes within the meaning of Section 501(c)(3) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding 
provision of any future United States internal revenue law) 
by promoting the development of a cooperative network 
primarily among libraries in the Washington metropolitan 
area* The specific functions and services provided by the 
Corporation may include^ but are not limited to: 

Ac Providing staff and resources to develops to 
maintain and to administer a cooperative academic and 
research collection for and among the libraries oL the 
institutions participating in the cooperative network 
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("Participating Institutions") that will better support the 
academic and research programs of the Participating 
Institutions. 

B* Establishing a computer and telecommunications 
network ("Computer Network") with an outline a.ion catalog 

the Participating Institutions* holdings and the 
Corporation's holdings accessible to the libraries of the 
Participating Institutions ("Participating Libraries'* )> that 
will provide internal management and service modules for the 
Participating Libraries and that will scppcrt an enhanced 
cooperative exchange of holdings among the Participating 
Libraries. 

C. Establishing and operating a building ("Facility") 
that will house seldom-used » research-level books and other 
materials from the collections of the Participating 
Libraries^ that will provide temporary storage iacilities 
for unprocessed but in-progress library materials from the 
Participating Libraries and that may house additional 
materials as necessary or desirable. 

D. Establishing and operating a preservation services 
unitf headquartered at the Facility or elsevhere^ with staff 
and equipment sufficient to provide the services required 
for the restoration and conservation of the collections of 
.the Participating Libraries^ the Corporation and other 
libraries. 
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E. Operating a library resources delivery system that 
will effectively serve the Participating Libraries and the 
Corporation* 

p. Raising funds by subscriptions or otherwise from 
individuals* governments, and organisations of any kind to 
accomplish the Corporation's charitable, scientific, 
literary or educational objectives. 

G. Engaging, either alone or with others, in storage, 
retrieval and use of information and in research in 
information studies. 

No portion of the funds raised by the Corporation shall 
be utilized by the Corporation or provided to any other 
organization, for any purposes, including political 
purposes, that would not be considered charitable purposes 
within the meaning of Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding provision of any 
future United States internal revenue law). The use of the 
Corporation's funds shall be consistent with the 
restrictions on the Corporation's activities set forth in 
Article VI of the Articles of Incorporation. 

Consistent with these purposes, the Corporation may 
exercise all powers available to corporations under the 
District of Columbia Non-Profit Corporation Act, subject to 
the restrictions contained in the Corporation's Articles of 
Incorporation and these Bylaws, and provided, however, that 
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the Corporation is not organized for profit and no part of 
the net earnings of the Corporation shall Inure to the 
benefit of any director or Individual c and tudt the 
Corporation shall exercise only such powers as are 
consistent with the exempt status of organisations described 
In Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revonut Code of 1954 
(or the corresponding provision of any future United States 
internal revenue law) and the regulations thereunder, as the 
same now exist or as they may be hereafter amended from time 
to time. 

ARTICLE IV 
Powers of the Corporation 
The Corporation shall have all such powers as are 
provided by law. In Its Articles of Incorporation, and In 
these Bylaws, Including the power to acquire, own and 
dispose of property and the power to do any and all lawful 
acts necessary or desirable for carrying out the 
Corporation's purposes, but the Corporation shall not engage 
In any activities that are inconsistent with the 
qualification of the Corporation es an organization 
described in Section 501(c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (or the corresponding provisions of any future 
Onlted States Internal revenue law). 

* 
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ARTICLE V 

t • 

Board of Directors 

1, Powers and Duties . The Corporation shall be 
managed and governed by a Board cf Directors. The Board 
shall have the power to take all lawful action in the name 
of the Corporation consistent with the Articles of 
Incorporation and these Bylaws. 

2. Wu!nber» Election and Terra of Office. The initial 
Bof'rd of Directors shaV be set forth in the Articles of 
Incorporation. The initial directors shall hold office 
until a new Board of Directors is elected at the first 
annual meeting of the sole member and shall have qualified 
or until the earlier resignation or removal of the initial 
directors. Thereafter, the members of the Board of 
Directors shall be elected annually by th4 Corporation's 
sole member. The Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. The Board of Directors shall 
consist of such directors as shall be elected by the 
Corporation's sole member, but in no event shall there be 
less than three directors. The sole member may, from time 
to time, elect additional directors to the Board of 
Directors, as the sole member shall deem appropriate. 
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3, Reslqnatlcn and Removal * A director may resign by 
giving Notice thereof in writing or may be removed 
involuntarily at any time by a majority vohe of the 
directors in office. 

4, Re-election. A director nay serve unlimited 

consecutive terms in office. 

5, Vacancies. The Board may at any meeting fill a 
vacancy created by resignationf removal* or death by 
electing a director to serve the unexpired portion of the 
vacated term. 

6, Meetings . There shall be an annual meeting of the 
Boardf either within or without the United States, and srch 
other regular or special meetings as the Board may by 
resolution determine. Special meetings of the Boird may be 
called by the Chairman, the Executive Director or by written 
request of a majority of directors. 

7, Chairman of the Board of Directors. The Chairman 
of the Board shall be elected by the Board at the annual 
meeting of the Board. The Chairman shall preside at 
meetings of the Board of Directors and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned by the Boa^^u. 

S, Vice Chairman of the Board . The Vice Chairman 
shall be elected at the annual meeting of the Board. The 
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Vice Chairman shall, In the absence of the chairman, preside 
at meetings of the Board of Directors and shall perform such 
other duties as may be assigned by the Board. 

9. Notice. Notice of the tline and place of any 
regular or special meeting of the Board shall be made at 
least ten days In advance of such meeting to each director, 
either personally or by mall, telephone or telegram, subject 
to Waiver of Notice as provided In the District of Columbia 
Non-profit Corporation Act. Neither the business to be 
transacted at nor the purpose of any regular or special 
meeting of the Board of Directors need be specified in the 
Notice or Waiver of Notice of such meeting. 

10. Quor um. A majority of directors shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. Except where 
otherwise provided In the Articles of Incorporation or in 
these Bylaws, the act of tlie majority of the directors 
present at a meeting at which a quorum Is present shall be 
the act of the Board of Directors. 

11. Action without a Meeting . Any action required or 
permitted to be taken at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
saay be taken without a meeting If consent In writing, 
setting forth the action so taken, shall be signed by all of 
the directors. 
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ARTICLE VI 
Officers 

1. Election and Tera of Office. The officers of the 
Corporation shall be elected by the Board of Directors at 
its annual meeting to serve for one-year terns and shall 
consist of an Executive Director, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
and such other officers or assistant officers as the Board 
nay deem necessary* The Executive Dikrector shall be 
employed by the Board and shall be the general manager of 
the Corporation's affairs under the direction of the Board 
of Directors* The Executive Director shall emplc^ and 
discharge ali agents and employees of the Corporation and 
perform such other duties as may be assigned by the Board of 
Directors* During the Executive Director's temporary 
absence or inability to serve, he or she may delegate his or 
her powers to an employee of the Corporation chosen by him 
or her* 

2* Bond* The Board of Directors may require any 
officer or employee of the Corporation to give bond to the 
Corporation, in an amount to be determined by the Board and 
with sufficient surety, conditioned upon the faithful 
performance of the duties of the respective office or 
employment* 
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3. Removal. Any officer elected or appointed by the 
Board o£ Directors may be removed at any tlme# with or 
without cau8e# by the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
directors in office. Any vacancy occurring in the office of 
the Corporation shall be filled by the Board of Directors. 

4. Executive Director. The Executive Director shall 
be the chief administrative officer and president of the 
Corporation. The Executive Director shall supervise the 
day**to-day affairs of the Corporation and shall pei form such 
other duties as may be assigned by the Board. 

5. Secretary. The Secretary shall keep or cause to be 
kept the minutes of all meetings of the Board of Directors. 
The Secretary shall give# or cause to be given^ such Notice 
of all meetings of the Board of Directors as may be required 
by the Corporation's bylaws or by law, and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assigned by the Board of 
Directors. 

6. Treasurer. The Treasurer shall have the custody of 
the corporate funds and securities and shall keep or cause 
to be kept full and accurate accounts of receipts and 
disbursements in books belonging to the Corporation and 
shall deposit or cause to be deposited all moneys in that 
name and to the credit of the Corporation in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board of 
Directors. The Treasurer shall disburse or cause to be 
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disbursed the funds the Corporation in &ccor6ance with 
(the directions of the Board of Directors^ and shall render 
to the Board o£ Directors # at its «.egular nestings or when 
the Board of Directors so requires^ an account of all of his 
or her transactions as Treasurer and of the financial 
condition o£ the Corporation* 

ARTICLE VII 
Members 

1. In General* The sole member of the Corporation 
shall be The Consortium of Universities of the Washington 
Metropolitan Area. 

2. Meetings • The sole member of the Corporation shall 
hold an annual meeting at such place and time as the Board 
of Directors shall designate and at which the sole member 
shall elect persons to the Board of Directors and may 
conduct such other business as may be proper. The sole 
member r the Secretary or the Board of Directors may call 
special meetings to conduct such business as shall be 
proper. Such special meetings shall be held at such places 
and times as the Board of Directors shall designate. The 
sole member may^ from time to time^ elect additional 
directors to the Board of DirectorSf as the sole member 
shall deem appropriate. 
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3* Notice. Notice of the time and place of any annual 
or special meeting shall be made to the sole member at least 
ten days in advance of such meeting, either personally or by 
mail, telephone or telegram, subject to Waiver of Notice as 
provided in the District of Columbia Non-Prof it Corporation 
Act. Neither the business to be transacted at nor the 
purpose of any annual or special meeting need be specified 
in the Notice or Waiver of Notice of such meeting. 

4, Action without a Meeting. Any action required or 
permitted to be taken at a meeting may be taken without a 
meeting if consent in writing, setting forth the action so 
taken, shall be signed by the sole member. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Comroittees 

The Board of Directors may by resolution adopted by a 
majority of directors in office designate and appoint one or 
more committees, each of which shall consist of two or more 
directors, which to the extent provided in said resolution 
shall have and exercise the authority of the Board of 
Directors in the managing of the Corporation and the conduct 
of its affairs. The Board may also by resolution adopted by 
a majority of directors present at a meeting at which a 
quorum is present designate and appoint other committees not 
having and exercising the authority of the Board. The 
designation and appointment of any such committee and the 
delegation thereto of authority shall not operate to relieve 
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the Board of Directors # or any individual director # of any 
responsibility imposed upon it or him or her by law* 

ARTICLE IX 

Compensation of Directors and Indemnification 
1* Compensation * The directors of the Corporation 
shall receive no compensation for their services as 
directors but may be reimbursed for such expenses as they 
may incur in carrying out the purposes of the Corporation^ 
provided that such reimbursement in no way adversely affects 
the Corporation's qualification under Section 501(c)(3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding 
provisions of any future United States internal revenue 
lav)* 

2* Indemnification* To the extent permitted by law, 
every person who is or was a director or officer of the 
Corporation shall have a right to be indemnified by the 
Corporation against all reasonable expenses^ including 
judgments, fines or reasonable amounts paid in settlements 
incurred by him or her in connection with or resulting from 
any claim# action# suit or proceeding in which he or she may 
become involved as a party or otherwise by reason of his or 
her being or having been a director or officer of the 
Corporation^ provided either said claim# suit or proceed^ «g 
shall be prosecuted to a final determination and he or she 
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shall bf vindie«t«d on th« Mrittf or the' Board of Directors 
shall through a quorum of disinterested directors nake a 
determination not inconsistent with the teras or 
circumstances of a civil judgment or conviction that his or 
her conduct did not constitute gross negligence or willful 
misconduct in the performance of duty and that he or she 
fully cooperated with the Corporation in the defense or 
dispositon of any said claim* action* suit or proceeding. 
Indemnification under this paragraph shall not exclude any 
other rights to which a director or officer w^y he entitled 
by contract* by vote of the Board of Directors or otherwise. 



ARTICLE X 

Reliance on Books of Account* 
. Records and Reports 

To the extent permitted by law* the directors* 

officers* committee members and employees of the Corporation 

shall in the performance of their duties be fully protected 

in relying in good faith upon the books of account or 

reports made to the Corporation by any of its officers or 

committees selected and supervised with reasonable care* or 

by an independent certified public accountant* or by an 

appraiser selected with reasonable care by the Board of 

Directors or by any such committee* or in relying in good 

faith upon other records of the Corporation. 
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AJtTICLB XI 
Checlcgf Notes, Etg. 
All notes, drafts, checks, acceptances, orders for the 
payment o£ money, and all negotiable Instruments obligating 
the Corporation for the payment of money shall, unless 
otherwise provided by resolution of the Board of Directors, 
be signed by the Executive Director and the Treasurer. 

ARTICLE XII 
Fiscal Year 

The Fiscal year of the Corporation shall begin on July 
1 and end on June 30. 

ARTICLE XIII 
Amendments 

These Bylaws may be altered, amended or repealed and 
new bylaws adopted by a majority of the members of the Board 
of Directors in office. 

ARTICLE XIV 
Dissolution 

In the event of termination, dissolution or winding up 
of the Corporation in any manner or fov any reason whatsoever, 
its remaining assets, if any, after the payment of all 
liaoilities and obligations, shall be distributed to one or 
more organizations described in Section 501(c)(3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (or the corresponding 
provisions of any future United States internal revenue law) 
selected by the Board of Directors in its discretion. 
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WASHINGTON RESEARCH LIBRARY CONSORTIUM 

GOALS 



y/To establish a common data base of library information 
accessible to the participants 

yxo plan for and Implement a program of other enhancements 
to existing library and information resources and services 

^To plan for and implement a cooperative collection 
development program 

yjo plan for and implement a delivery and communication 
program 

y/To plan for and implement a preservation program 
y/To plan for and implement a storage progr m 

y/To plan for and construct a facility to accommodate 
these functions 

y/To plan for and implement a fund-rais!ng program 
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WASHINGTON RESEARCH LIBRARY CONSORTIUM 



PROFILE OF MEMBERSHIP 
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Washington Research Library Consortium 

Member Libraries 




124 



' Washington Research Library Consortium 

Member Libraries 




People 



20.000 - 




Undergraduates 



Graduates 



Faculty 



Users (6/30/88) 
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Washington Research Library Consortium 

Member Libraries 




Loan Transactions (6/30/88) 



Washington Research Library Consortium 

Men^ber Libraries 



Thousands 



600 



400- 



200- 




QM GU 



QW 



MU UDC 



Circulation 



Reserve 



Circulation (6/30/88) 



Washington Research Library Consortium 

Member Libraries 




Expendrcures (6/30/88) 
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Washington Research Library Consortium 

Member Libraries 



Dollars (Thousands) 



$8,000 



$6,000- 



$4,000- 



$2,000 



$0 



$6,665- 



$4,841 fa 



$2,543 ^ 

$2,215 




AU CU QA QM QU QW 



MU UOC 



Personnel 



Materials 



Other 



Expenditures (6/30/88) 
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Washington Research Library Consortium 

Member Libraries 



People 




Personnel (6/30/88) 
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Database Creation Cost Estimates 
Retrospective Conversion 
For Titles Not Yet converted 



Mefnber 




OCLC 


OCLC 


Labor 


Labor 




Titles 


Cost 


Total 


Cost 


Total 


Total 


American 


80,000 


$0.40 


$32,003 


$0.85 


$68,000 


$100,000 


Catholic 


460,000 


$0*40 


i84,0C0 


$0.85 


391,000 


$575,000 


Gallaudet 


40,000 


S0.40 


16,000 


$0.85 


34,000 


$50,000 


George Mason 


2,000 


$0.40 


800 


$0.85 


1,700 


$2,500 


George Washington 


15,0C0 


$0.40 


6,000 


$0.85 


12,750 


$18,750 


Georgetown 


200,000 


$0.40 


80,000 


$0.85 


170,000 


$250,000 


Narymount 


0 


$0.40 


0 


$0.85 


0 


$0 


UOC 


175,000 


$0.40 


70,000 


$0.85 


148,750 


$218,750 



TOTAL 972,000 $388,800 

Bibliographic Extraction Expenses (Total Titles - Already bna Processed) 



Member 


Records 


Cost 


Total 


American 


91,000 


$0.02 


$1,820 


Catholic 


572,000 


$0.02 


11,440 


Gal laudet 


133,000 


$0.02 


2,660 


George Mason 


^9,000 


$0.02 


780 


George Washington 


/.6,000 


$0.02 


920 


Georgetown 


510,000 


$0.02 


10,200 


Marymount 


6,000 


$0.02 


120 


UOC 


185,000 


$0.02 


3,700 




TOTAL 1,582,000 




$31,640 



Database Preparation Expenses (BNA) 
Member 



Records 



Cost 



Total 



American 


91,000 


$0.13 


$11,830 


Catholic 


572,000 


$0.13 


74,360 


Gallaudet 


133,000 


$0.13 


17,290 


George Mason 


39,000 


$0.13 


5,070 


George Washington 


46,000 


$0.13 


5,980 


Georgetown 


510,000 


$0.13 


66,300 


Marymoimt 


6,000 


$0.13 


780 


UDC 


185,000 


$0.13 


24,050 




TOTAL 1,582,000 




$205,660 



$826,200 $1,215,000 
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Bar Codirvg Expenses 



Meff6er 


Volumes 


Vendor 
Cost 


Vendor 
Total 


labor 
Cost 


tabor 
Total 


Total 


American * 

Catholic 

Galiaudet 
J' \ George Mason 
* X . George Washington 

Georgetown * 

Marymount 
5: . UDC * 


305,000 
1,043,000 

186,000 

312,000 
1,170,000 

622,000 
62,000 

220,000 


SO. 03 
$0.03 
$0.03 
$0.03 
$0.03 
$0.03 
$0.03 
$0.03 


$9,150 
31,290 
5,580 
9,360 
35,100 
18,660 
2,460 
6,600 


$0.10 
$0.10 
$0.10 
$0-10 
$0.10 
$0.10 
$0.10 
$0.10 


$30,500 
104,300 

18,600 

31,200 
117,000 

62,200 
8,200 

22,000 


$39,650 
$135,590 
$24,180 
$40,560 
$152,100 
$80,860 
$10,660 
$28,600 




TOTAL 3,940,000 




$118,200 




$394,000 


$512,200 



* Estimate of voltipcs that have not yet been bar coded with Codabar 

TOTAL ALL COSTS $1,964,500 
HALF OF COSTS $982,250 
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APPENDIX E 
NEH APPUCATION COVER SHEET 

.1. Individual applicant or projtct dirtctor 
..a. NtiM and mailing addnu . , 

La^ Vassallo, Paul - 



; Addms Washington Research Hbrary rr^n ^nrtlf" 



Washlngtont D.C. "^20036 



l«iniiOM83934Mlltt 
Expires 5/Slm9 



i lypt Of applicant 

a. □ by tn individual b. Cllhrough an orgTinttitiitf 
If a. indlcata an inttltutlonal alfliiation. 11 appiicabit, on nna lia. 
If b, eomplfta block il btlow and iodicatt bora: 

i of universities 



• • ■ 

^ b. Fbrm of addrtss 



c Social . * ' ^ ' ' , Date Of 
• .Stcufrty # 365-36-6554 ^j^h 8-3-37 



li 'lVd. Ttttphona number 



(COM) 



>i'^i.''?l«ttMwhip OS ui: j£ 

: : ^^-^^r •□ Other ^ 



J-M: .Tr ReJd of project '.?V:rH3— 



Desert] 



b*. typt of application . - 
a.Klnew • O^nwial 

b« □revision and rasubmission *. d. Qsupptement 
If either c or d, Indicate previous grant number: 



4a Program to t^hlch appllcaUon la being made 

Office of l^g sc^\atio n '^^i. • .. { : | 



Endowment Initiatives: . 



5a Requested grant period • 

€• Project funding 
a« Outright funds . ; 
b. Federal match ' ' \ 
c Total from NEH . ■ 

d. Cost sharing 

e. Tbtal project costs 



swwosa. 

^285. 30a- 



Oascriptiva Utia of project 

Implementdtion of Preservation P roQra[m at/ WPi f ^ 



.v:member universities. PreservatioS and inipm^eS S 1^ °^*^^f^9'»* 
I ;:,are priory objectives.-Using a consul iaStpmidefbJ tt^^^ TfJlS^^^^^'SL^^ 
..the WIILC will initiate a. project to conduct rc;operativrco5S?i;n suwS^^^^ 

-. array of preservation services provided by WRLC will hJftf3!r!3 .r^r 5 
fis experience accuBulates.^:The pr«erva«on^artivi«es of JhTte hJ5/5h^l?rS5fTJ^°" 

; • r-^ : '. — : : ' - " ' • • • " • '■• . - 

• w'..:-. ^" proposal be submitted to another government agency or private enUty for fundlnaTNo ~ 
i.i.K Ofyes.!ndicttawhei»andwh«n):iR^^^ ■ ■ .- ■ ■ " 



Institutional data ■ .f^V ' -- ' ■.. .. • :•. ■. . [ 

a. Institution or OfD«ni2*tion: :- ' r -.- - ■ .^J ; ;. :„e. Name and mailing address of the Institutional grant administrator 

• Washington Research Library Consortltm 



Washington > D.C. ' ?nn3fi 
b. Name of authorizing official: - 

a ssallo, Paul 



(mrtol) 



1717 Massa chusetts: flvp. ^ .y/. 



!xecutive Director*' 



(Hum;) 



^^^^-^^^^/^^ Telephone: 



202 



265-1313 



-20036. 



(ATM CO0«) 



Form 0? address 



(up COM) 

CO 



12. Student loan status 

Is the Individual applicant or project director currently delinquent on repayments of any federally backed : tudent loans? 

•<tl«:ltoowinfllypio»idio8UlMWpfmttio«i^ HUSO HOOI 

OYes ONo ■ 1 . 
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For NEH use only 
Date received 


BEST COPY AVAiLMuui 




Application # 
Initials 



National Endowment for the Humanities 
BUDGET FORM 



r ojtct Oirtctor 

Paul Vassal) 0 


If this 1$ t r«visf d budgtt. Indlcatt tht NEH tppiicatlon/grant 
number 


Wa^fngton'^fte"^^^ Library Consortium 


R«qut$t«d Grint Period 

rrnmOan 1989 ..July 1990 



CMfsec to NEM Tundf and thost that will bo cost shart d. FOR NEH PURPOSES. THE ONLY COLUMN THAT NEEOS TO BE 
COMPLETED IS COLUMN C. Tht mf thod of coat compuUtion should clt arly Indicatt hov^/ tht toul charot for t ach budot t Htm was 
tftttrmlntd. If mort spaca It ntedt d for any budgtt category, pit aso follow the budget fonnat on a separate sheet of paper. 

When the requested grant period Is eighteen months or longer, separate budgets for ea<:h twelve-month pt rlod of the orolect must be 
developed on duplicated copies of the budget form. « wnrwjwwimuwo* 

SECTION A - budget detail for the period from ^^^^ to ^"^^ 

mo/yr mo/yr 

1. Salaries and Wages 

ProvJdt tht names and tiUts of principal proi«ct p«rsonn«l. For support staff, includ* the title of tach position and indicatt In brackeU 
tht numbtr of persons who will bt tmployec in that capacity. For persons employed on an academic year basis, list stoaratelv «nv 
salary chargt for work dontouUlde tht acac/emie year. ^ h« .wj^r.wiy «ny 

method of cost computation NEHFund^t CostSharlna ToUl 

namt/titit of position no. (see sample) (a) (b) (e) 

Paul Vassallo, Pro,1>D^r^ , .iSnm^ 1_ $__ « ?:finR ^ ^LBOS 

Lfn'<ia Nalnis. Proj-Wgiy l j Ifimos.xSn^ at $ad,-ftpp/Yr 34.944 34.944 

Mary Pound. Cons.Spec^ l j l2mos.x7Si at t?4,nnn/vr* 18.540 i8.S40 

Hary Pound. Cons.si?'ec< 1 1 6(nos.x5Qt a t <24.0Q0/vr* - easo 6:180 

Secretarial Support ., i 1 1 ISmos.xSOX at igi.snn/vr* io.062 io.062 

Pres.Plan'g Lib'ns ( 4j ISmos.xlSt a t l38.0QQ/vr* 35,568 ~ 35.568 

Pres.'Plan'o Lib'ns ( 6] 3mos.xl5t at ^38.000/vr 8.550 8.550 

.Belease time trainees ( 4i Smos.xiooxat $i8.0Q0/vr* 37.O80 37. 080 

Data Gollectors X500hrsx$5.75/hr • . 8.625 8,625 

SUBTOTAL $.ii5;43i $46,926 $162,357 - 

2. Fringe Benefits *Note: 6X Increase to salary added for FY1989-90 

If more than one rate is used, list each rate and salary base. 

r>t« salary base <a) (b) (c) 

NEH 2 1. 7 % Of $..106.806 ** $23.171, $ « 23,177 

Cost Sharing .21.7 — % of « 46.926 in, 183 10,183 

**Note: does not incl. subtotal $ 23,177 > lo,lfl3 > 33.360 

- - ..... data collectors 

3. Consultant Fees 

Include payments for professional and technical consultants and honorana. . 

no. of days daily rate ol 

name or type of consultant on project compensation (a) (b) (c) 

J utta Reed-Scott 6 $300 . 1,800 . . 1,800 
' Pres. Plan'g spec. ' 



13. 



SUBTOTAL « s t 1.800 



NEH Bii^gtt f orm fagtS 
4. Travtl 

for «acn trip. Indicate tht numNr of p^nont trtvtilng. tht total days tht y will bt In travtl status, and tha toul subslsttnca and 
transportation cosu (or that trip. Whan a projact will invoivt tha travat of a numbar of paopft to a conf ar anct, Instituta. atc^ thasa costs 
may Da summarizad on ona Una by indicating tha point of origin as %arious«* AH foraign traval must ba llstad saparataly 





from/lo 




N N 




H N 




H n 


5^ 


m m 


fi 


u n 





no. of total 
parsons trawl 
days 



subslstanca transportation 
coats ♦ costs • 



NCH Funds 
(a) 



Coat Sharing 



5. Supplies and Materials 



1 

m 



I ( 
I { 
I ( 
I ( 
I ( 
I { 
I ( 



2 

H 



1 $-200- 



-300- 



(c) 



.SOQ- 



JUKL 



—500. 



jsoa. 



J5QQ. 



.500- 



SUBTOTAt $3,000 



Induet consumabta supplies, matariats to ba used in tha project, and items of expendable equipment: i.e.. equipment itemscosting less 
than SSOO or with an estimated useful life of less than two yeara. 



item 



basis/method of cost computation 



E add'l Plannlni} Manuals 



(a) 

500 



(b) 



& Resource Notebooks $100/set 



rnn<:i>rvat1nn suppi 



Statistical Analysis Software $150/codv 



4,000 
150 



(0 
500 



4,000 



150 



SUBTOTAL 



^ 4.650 



6. Services 

^ndude the cost of duplication and printing, long disUnce telephone, equipment renul. posuge. and o^*>er services related to project 
objectives that are not included under other budyet categories or in the Indirect cost pool. For subcontracts over $10,000. provide an 
Mcmization of subcontract cosu on this form or on an attachment 



item ^tj^i^hj^^ cost computation (a) 

ARL Pres. Planning Study Inrl. fi days nf cnnsuUing $6,000 

G.ll. Coursp In stat . anal .software est, value 

VeeVly fipMvery serv ice $4 0/trlp x 5 0 w ao ke .2,000 



0» 



350 



(0 

< 6 ,000 
350 



! - 

SUBTOTAL t? M $J!0_ j3i350_ 

O 134 

ERIC 



NCH8vd9«t form 



7. OihtrCettt 

Inclutft p«rticip«nt ftiptnds and room and board, tquipmant purchasta. and otntr ittma not prtviously listtd. Pttast nott that 
"miactilantoua** and "contingtncy" art not acctpuMt budgtt cattgonts. fltftr to tht budgtt inttructiont for tht rtstncti'* on tht 
pufCMso of p«rman«i^t tquipmant 



basis/mtthod o? cost compuUtion 

ImtTTipnt Farlllty yr,'rf*nt.a1 ?3fi at i25/sq^f.t. 



NEH Funds 
(a) 



Cost Sharing 

(b) 

S 5,900 

2, 0 0 0 
460 



Total 

(c) 



^2^000. 
—460. 



SUBTOTAL S 

8. Total Direct Corts (add subtouis of items 1 through 7} ^15^,058 924,246 280,304 



9. Indirect Costs (This budget item applies only to institutional applicants.] 

If indirtct costs are to be cfjarged to this project, check the appropriate box below and provide the intormation requested. Refer to the 
budget instructions for explanations of these options. 

O Current indirect cost rat^(s) has/havt been negotiated with a federal agency. (Complete items A and 8.) 

O Indirtct cost proposal has been submitted to a federal agency but not yet negotiated. (Indicate the name of the agency in item A 
and show proposed rate(s) and bast(s). and the amount(s) of indirect cosU in item B.) 

G Indirect cost proposal will be s^nt to NEH if application is funded. (Provide an estimate in item 8 of the rate that will be used and 
indicate the base against which it wilt be charged and the amount of indirect cosU.) 

Applicant chooses to use a rate not to exceed lOS of direct costs, less distorting ite ms. up to a maximum charge of $5,000. (Under 
Hem B. ent^r the proposed rate, the bue against which the ate wilt be charged, and the computation of indirect costs or $5,000. 
whichever sum is less.) • 



name of federal agency 



rate(s) 



of 
of 



date of agreement 



ba$e(s) 



TOTAL INDIRECT COSTS 

10. Total Project Costs (direct and indirect) for Budget Period 



NEH Funds Cost Sharing 
W (b) 



ToUl 
(c) 



5l6t,J15a SV24,24*. $28^^304 



ERLC 
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NEHfM0«trorm 

SECTION B ^ Summary Budget and Project Funding 

SUMMARY BUOGE^ 

Tf ansftr from st ction A th% total co$t$ (column c) for ticD cittgory of projf ct txf^nto. Whtn tut proposed grant ptrioti i$ tighiton 
momns or tongtr* prO|tct t xpt nsts for tach tw«lvt^onth p«riod art to l>o lUttd ttparatt ly and totaiod in th« last column of th« 
summary budgtt. For pro|«cta that will run l«s$ than t ightttn months« only th« last column of th« summary budgat should bt 
compitttd. 



Budget Categories 
1« SstsriflS and Wagts 
2. Frifiga Bsnsfits 
X Consutunt Fees 

4. Trsvft 

5. Supplies and Materials 
S. Services 

7. Other CosU 

S. Tout Direct Costs (heirs 1.7) 
S. IndiraciE Custs 

ia Tout Project Costs (Direct I Indirect) 



First Yacr/ ^ 
from:l/l/i 

«07/l/89 

s 73 t 900 
ia,165 



1,200- 
^,500 

-7^000 , 

^ 128,1 6 2 
1 1.666 



ti'Om 



\C Yaar/ 

: 7/1/89 from: 
7/1/90 ^' 

s 88b4S7 $ 

■■19,195- 



-600. 



-500- 



2|000 
1,350^ 



3.334 



130 jJ5^.if7J^ I. 



TOTAL COSTS FOR 
ENTIRE GRANT 
PERIOD 

33,36 0 

— 3 ,0 00 
— 4 ,650 



-66; 783 — 
t 278. 304 

$ -StOflO ■ 
$285,304 



PROJECT FUNDING FOR ENTIRE GRANT PERIOD 
Requested from HBV 

Outright $^61^158 

Federal Matching $ 



TOTAL NEH FUNDING 



Cost Sharing:' 

Cash Contrtbutlons l^v^Z ^ ^09 
In-KJnd Contributions $—67/ 1 ?L 



Project Income 



Total Project Funding (NEH Funds ♦ Cost Sharing)' « $JS5 , 304^ 



TOTAL COST SHARING $J ^4. 246^ 



Mndicate the amount of outright and/or federal matching funds that is requested from the Endowment 

'Indicate the amount of cash contributions that wilt be made by the applies nt or third parties to suppof t project expenses that appear lf% 
the budget, include in this amount third*pfirty cash nifts that wilt be raised to retease federal matching funds. (Consult the program 
guidelines for information on cost-sharing requirements.) 

Occasionally. in*kind (no ncash) contributions are included in a project budget as a part of the applicant's cost sharing: e.g.« the value 
of services or equipment that is donated co theproject free of charge. If thi s is the case, th e total value of in*ktnd contributions should be 
Indicated. 

When a project wttl generate income that will be used during the grant period to support expenses listed in the budget, indicate the 
amount of income that will be expended on budgeted project activities. 

'Total Project Funding should equal Total Project Costt. 
tntUtutional Grant Administrator. 

Complete the information requested below when a revised budr is submitted. Block 1 1 of the application cover sheet instructions 
contains a descnption of the functions of the institutional grant «.dministfator. The signature of this person indicates approval of the 
budget submission and the agreement of the organization to costshare project expenses at the level indicated under "Project Funding." 



Paul VassallOt Executive "d irector. WRLC 

Name and Title (plt^se type or pnnt) 



Telephone 1^ ) 265-1313 



Signature ^ 
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Date 6 8-88- 



NEH Application/Grant Number. . 



IMPLEMENTATION OF PRESERVATION PROGRAM AT WRLC 



I. Introduction 



The alarming rate of decay of large portions of the research 
l^^^^i^^ nationwide provides a seJioSs reminder 
that the lifespan of a book is United. Unfortunately the 
length of that lifespan has been cut even shorte? by the Say 
books have been manufactured, and ultimately, by the way ?hev are 
maintained. Because of the magnitude of the problem /e?en with 
generous amounts of expertise and resources, In extr4ordiSa?v 
amount of time and effort will be needed to meet Se prese?JJtion 

In the meantime, however, libraries— individually 
rS^Pff?^}''®^?' regionally-bear the responsibility for 
identifying items most at risk and for implementing SprSpriate 

fnJacr^'^a^Hf ^""""^'^e.^^^P ^'^^^^^'^^ collectiois^ol^bookl 
intact, antil new solutions are found or forced upon libraries 

rightfully expect that, for as long af pSssiWe, ?h4y 
hiie 112 SsiSg?"^' ^^^^ .^^^^^^ ^« maLrials^ke^ 

n>^,.,?yJ'^®"^^"' existing collections, 

libraries can provide, not only broader access to these 
materials, but also time for other strategies to begin workina 
With time, approaches to neutralize and strengthen Icidic SSI; 

III lUlS^^T^^' cooperative miS^SumiSg prog?Sms 

may establish a pool of resources large enoug to serve llbSrfoc 
"S^^K^rJ??' systematic enough to Lke it^ -eadiS^PPareS 
may have evaded capture on microffJm. SJe 
£1 de$e!o?ed.°°'^"'"'°^'^" ""^ technologies for reforStuSg'may 

Recognizing the need to begin to undertake consPi-va<-i«« « 
^^J^Sf.^e^i^'v^^^ Washington Relearch Ubr2? CoSsSrtiS fSSlJ? 
established the development of a preservatioJ p?SS£a^ i ^ 
primary objective. Through the leadership of t^e^Sc a 
coordinated preservation center is planned that wiU^ieStuallv 
provide storage, preservation treatment, micrSfi?ming ^ 
deacidification, and become a clearinghouse for p?esI^ation- 
related information, it will be a model for other rISlona? 
programs in the nation. Capital funding has Seen app?o?ed for a 

catalog, the construction of a ceStSl ?Icili?J 
including necessary preservation equipment. Twenty a-res of land 
have been donated for WRLC use. To date rnly a feS IclZJl 
libraries in the Washington metropolitan areJ ^avftaken 

pr?«fd"Sra£??a 'SrS' of prele^ation.'^Jrorder to 

proceed, training, preservation planning and program develonment 
need to be undertaken at each of the universities relvTni^ 
primarily upon staff already in J^J ""^^^^^^ies, relying 



NEH support is sought to take the first steos in «o4-4-in» ♦•k* 
groundwork for a larger scale prese^tSS prSg?S o? tte f S?uS 

inplenentation of a &ore comprehensive progran: (i) to identifv 
the range and magnitude of current presSrvition lieids by 
conducting a cooperative condition survey of the WRLC libraries 
and (2) to eyand the services of an existing presSvatioJ ' 
facility performing basic collection care trlatmentTin o?der to 
gather shared preservation experience as a pilot proiect D^ior 

««4 Ten participating general and law libraries within the eiaht 
universities will appoint preservation liaisons who will s^eud 15 
percent of tiieir time in joint planning meetings aSd will 
coordinate the preservation work within their Iwn liberies 

SnivK'S^S^'LiSra^e^'S^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ tte'lforg;town 

eS«^S?n;;L Library, the overall work of both phases can be 
*v experienced preservation administrator. iSl 
libraries will, however, require expert assistance from a 

/fS*?'^^"*'^^ at teaching the Association of Research 
5 (ARL) preservation planning strategy, to design and 

conduct a coordinated survey for ten librariS within thS eight 
institutions. Four law libraries and one library with strona 
holdings in Law will share the technical expertise aS IgSiSLnt 
investment at the Georgetown University Law Library consSvatiSn 
workshop. Four staff members from theW libraSes Sufbe 
trained to perform appropriate conservation treatments for care 
of circulating collections, in this way, collectivS resSSrces 
can be shared and problems can be solved more effertiJelHSd 
more efficiently than would be possible for any institution 
acting alone. Through this approach the institutions win take 
responsibility for their own collections, and for training Seir 

IrL'LterS'Srr'^^"^^^^^^ assistance wu! SSL 

rne trained staff at the Georgetown Law Library and an ARL 
consultant to play a coordinating and training role and to assist 
tte other KRLC ^ ibraries thereby%stablishing\ IrLeSorJ iS 
Se'SvlCI L :h11^?^^e^^°°^^"^^^^ Prese?vation prog^al^can 
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II. Background Information 



The recent creation of the Washington Research Library 
Consortium is an important development in the history of inter- 
university and academic library cooperation. The WRLC has the 
potential of being a national model for other metropolitan area 
universities. The university presidents have approved an 
operating budget primarily supported by member university funds 
to enhance further library cooperation and to strengthen totkl 
library services within the eight universities, public and 
private, located in the Washington metropolitan area.* 

Generous support from several Washincrton area foundations 
provided seed mwiey f or initial staffing ind the planning process 
S^'iSLS? developmental phases. The U.S. Department 

of Education also provided needed funds for the study of the 
governance and cost-benefits associated with its development. 
The support of the several local and state governments has 
further bolstered in this enterprise, specifically and most 
generously. Prince George's County, which donated twenty acres of 
prime land to the WRLC for the construction of the central 
facility. Lastly, but perhaps most importantly in terms of 
moving the development of the project forward, was the 

Congress of the United States in December 
1987 of $6,702,000 in capital funds, for computer equipment, 
cor^truction, and other capital costs that a?e essential to the 
WRLC. in summary, a sound fiscal base has been established to 
achieve and put into operation a national model of reaional 
academic library cooperation. 

"iV^ sophisticated preservation program 

is envisioned. A wide array of preservation services will be 
provided. Treatment programs, begun through sharing the services 
of trained personnel, win be developed. For example, the Slc 
central preservation facility will become, not onira'lar|e^le 
storage facility and computer center, but also a preservation 

?f ^??,* clearinghouse of preservation-related 
information. It will coordinate preservation activities, provide 
agreements of preservation priorities and assignments, mike 
provisions for bibliographic flagging of last ^opy, coordinate 
development of preservation plans, share reformatting projects 
train personnel in handling, environmental control and 



i members are: The American University. The 

Catholic University of America, Gallaudet University. Georae 
Mason University, The George Washington University, Georgetown 
University, Marymount University and the University of the 
District of Columbia. 



erJc 



monitoring, aaintenance and repair, provide educational programs 
ana workshops, jointly purchase or lease expensive equipnent. 
jointly purchase preservation supplies. In addition, some 
activities for continuing programs remain to be established, such 
as Joint disaster teams and assistance, shared access to disaster 
equipment, centralized storage for microform negatives, a shared 
deacidification facility. The universities will target materials 
for treatment in identified subject areas within the general 
collections in the libraries, for example, Latin American 
materials and unique and valuable Americana materials. 

4.W establishing comprehensive preservation programs, 

the WRLC is seeking assistance to build upon preservation 
f^f^ fw"*!J »i^eady exists within he universities, it needs 
to take the first steps in cooperative planning and begin to 
establish cost-effective preservation approaches, it will enaaae 
in initial assessment activities involving selected staff in 
member institutions in preservation planning, and it will expand 
the services of an existing conservation facility within the 
universities to serve a larger number of libraries. This initial 
two-phase preservation project is an important component of the 
overall objectives of the WRLC. 

The basic requirements of fruitful cocreration among the 
universities and their libraries have already been established. 
There is a flftean year history of cooperation of the Univcrsitv 
Presidents and their administrators under the Consortium of 
?"i^f5f^*^®^ the VJashington ?fetropolitan Area. There is also 
a thirteen year history of constructive cooperation of th« 
University Library Directors and tueir staffs under the Library 
council. Their dedication, cooperation, support and hard work 
of^thl WRLC.^^^ Period resulted in the planning and development 

The^agreement of the WRLC library directors of the member 
universities and their staff after an intensive study resulting 
in the selection of a common integrated library system (NOTIS) is 
in itself is a fine example of intelligent, cooperative decision- 
making. NOTIS is widely recognized as one of the most 
sophisticated automated library systems available. This library 
applications software was developed by Northwestern Universitv 
i?K??S;ifS<^" ^;t«9rated library catalog with a wide variety* of 
bibliographic and preservation information. The online, 
interactive, public access catalog employs a simple, clear 
command language, it will enable library users on any of the 
campuses to search via computer terminals the merged database of 
the holdings of all the university libraries, enabling each 
library to view each other's detailed holdings, thereby 
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establishing closer conaunication and access to more specific 
data than is possible in larger nationwide networks. 



Collectively with over 6 million volumes, thi» collections of 
the eight WRLC universities provide rich academic resources to 
researchers in the Washington Metropolitan area and in the 
nation. Individually, the library collections are strong. 
However, the subject interests of the WRLC imiversities are 
clustered in the Humanities. Notable collections are found at 
more than one library in the seune and complementary subject 
areas. Together the combined collections provide important 
national resources in a number of fields of study. 

Georgetown University, founded in 1789, the oldest catholic 
iiniversity in the nation, is a member of the Association of 
Research Libraries. Together, Georgetown, Catholic (founded in 
1889) and George Washington (founded in 1821) universities have 
notable, long-established collection strengths in the History of 
Religion, among other subjects: Catholic History, Jesuit History, 
Catholic Americana, Canon Law, Labor and Church History, Medieval 
Stadias, Portuguese and Spanish Samitics, Judaic studies, other 
joint areas of strength in special collections of national 
significance exist at Georgetown, American and at George 
Washington universities in Diplomacy, Foreign Affairs, and 
International Relations. There are also collections of 
distinction in local history and cultiure of the Washington 
metropolitan area, including history of the Province of Maryland 
at Georgetown University, the first college in the District of 
Columbia; the culture and history of Washington D.C. at George 
Washington University; Northern Virginia history at George Mason 
University. Gallaudet has a nationally important special 
collection of materials relating to deafness. Distinguished 
special collections exist at American University in the culture 
of Japan, Asia and the East; at George Washington in Uie History 
of Print, at the University of the District of Columbia for the 
Black Film Institute; at George Mason on the Federal Theatre 
Project & New Deal Culture, and the papers of Senator William 
Scott, among others. With the aid of the shared bibliographic 
data base it will be possible to identify unique and overlapping 
areas of specialty with more precision. 

It would be difficult to list all the strengths of the WRLC 
libraries. However, a few recognized strengths deserve 
particular mention: American and English Literature (Catholic 
Marymount, Georgetown); Art History (G.W.) ; Art and Architecture, 
Social and Behavioral Sciences (American) ; History (American, 
G.W. , Georgetown); and Economics (American, G.W.); Humanities 
(American, U.D.C.). These are just a few of the outstanding 
subject collections which can be found in the Washington D.C. 
area universities. 

Law is a subject strength in five of the universities that 
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^ Zt ?ff^J°*",?f^ Association accredited graduate programs, and 
separate law libraries. Like the general library dirlctors the 
law library directors in these tivl universities (6eo?geto2A, 
^f^'ifJ^i Washington, George Meson, Catholic) have 

established close relationships. They have ferned a trad «^ 
cooperative planning and coordina cion in autoSSlon a^S tte 
creation of joint bibliographic products among other Jreas! 

It is notable that Washington, hub of government, is also a 
national center fcr the practice of law. NitionallJ sigSifican? 
cases and policy issues, the cutting edge of legal theoS, come 
Washington lawyers. Consequently, the risearch n^^dl Sf 
the Washington legal community are varied and profound. S?oSgh 
!5|c^°^?"%°£ regulatory agencies lodted in WasS^S- 

ITC, pc, FCC to name a few—new legal policies are developed 
and set in motion. The legal profession; perhaps more thaS Inv 
other, relies upon documented informatioi and the exoert h?nS?L« 

Se bScS'o^'S^" information. uSco^?oSS?S SSSds^ 

are placed on the academic law libraries to provide a nSteworthv 
JSt^'^oSS^i^r ^it.rature to support the wSS?S^ 

researcr?I?S; ^ot^?.1S?"?^''^?J^ ?^ ^f^^^ literature has enduring 
researcn value, not just for the legal community but for other 

researchers as well. Historians, philosophers, sociologists as 
veil as other scholars in a broad ?ange of humanities S2d social 
sciences study law as a reflection of our sSSlJ^rvaJSes! 
Philosophy of law, legal ettiics and jurisprudence scholars 
recognize the intimate r Uationship between law and cultSe 
The7 recognize that our world view is inherently tied to ?h4 

ifi process of dispute resolution and the 
methods by which legal doctrine is established. 

^„..-.??f^f"J^"^f;« ^^^al and philosophical outlook forms the 
^o«««ation for uhe way our society functions and thinks. For 

provided by constitutional law and 
^ i."'^?"^^ ^« continued existence of our 

independent media and the rights of journalists. Legal decisions 
Itl «»%f^^fwork for interdisciplinary areas such al ^^^'^^^^^"^ 
international studies, labor studies, urban studies and women's 

Similarly, the field of Law draws insights from the 
Humanities and Social Sciences. For this reason, a general 
background in social, religious and economic history is essential 
to the understanding of legal history, religious la^, JeSilh law 
canon law and Islamic law. Likewise, psychological theoS£ hav4 
been used to expl;.in decision-making iS jury studies! Economic 
theory has been set forth to explain the motivations unde?l?ing 
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? ; i?* decisions. Social theory and philosophical 
viewpoints have been recognized as affecting the development of 
criminal law. In recognition of these ties, Georgetown Law 
? a Humanities and the Law course. This course is taught by 

a full-time Georgetown Law faculty member with a Ph.D., not a 

within these fields— law, jurisprudence, the history of law, 
as well as a myriad of subjects relating to law~indepth 

?S Ji^iLrii^f ?yf'' million volumes have been built 

m the five academic law libraries. The combined collections 

n^?viJ^^?!J °£ national resources. Georgetown 

University Law Library collects at a. research level for all areas 
of Anglo-American and International Law. Special collections 
within the law libraries include thousands of antiquarian and 
out-of-print books, on subjects such as American Legal History, 
International Law, and Patent and Customs Law. 

Within the general and law libraries, the book is still the 
predominant format; it constitutes the vast majority of resources 
2JJ the general and subject libraries. Even in the law libraries 
where full text of primary material is readily available on-line, 
the book format is still overwhelmingly chosen by publishers and 
is strongly preferred by many library users. BecaSse of the 
precedential nature of law, historical volumes always remain 
important to legal researchers and scholars. 

• Unfortunately, the immense collections that underlie and 
give vitality to these institutions of higher education are 
threatened by the accelerating decay of their paper-based 
ifn^f alarmiiig exnbrittlement of acidic paper manufactured 

since the mid-19th century is one problem. Washington's extreme 
climate changes and its polluted u?ban environment cSStriSSte 
significantly, over the years, to embrittlement. The Library of 
congress estimated that 25 percent of its collections were ^ 
brittle in 1985. Georgetown University Law Library's survey 
estimated that 24 percent of its books had brittle or weak naoes 
The "brittle book" problem, however, is just a ma^i?ica?ionf 

5?pa^? reSo?5? ''^^ ^^''^^^ ""^^^^ co?Jec?W 

Books, which consist of a variety of organic materials are 
easily damaged, particularly when thej are hiavily usid by ' 
foS?® 5 scholars. The surveys done at George Washington in 
1982 and Georgetown Law in 1984 indicate that an estimated 57?6 
percent of Gelman's total monograph collection is moderately or 
severely deteriorated and that an estimated 29 percent of 
Georgetown Law's total collection needs repair or is beyond 
repair, since identical criteria and methods were not used at 
both schools, unfortunately, it is impossible to compare these 
statistics. Another problem in drawing conclusions from this 
data arises because the surveys were done so long ago. The 
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situation in 1988 could be quite changed from that found at c.W. 
fw ,J'inally' both surveys would have be n improved if 

they had nore closely related specific preser.ation problems to 
appropriate treatment strategies. 

A new survey, this time including ten WRLC libraries vill be 
conducted in a coordinated fashion with identical data collection 
forms. It will provide the comparable data needed to assess the 
ffi i® condition of the collections in the universities* 
libraries. When linked to the refined :Knowledge about subject 
?Jf^5?^5?«!5*^4y}^i available through the shared data base, 
the findings will be even more valuable. It will enable the 
libraries to have confidence that their conclusions will be based 
on a realistic assessment of the magnitude and type of their 
preservation problems. Hard data available from this type of 

2Si"Sp?^'T?j;;.2?oi^?^** ""r!*^ programmatic needs, will enable 

"""^f judgments about appropriate treatments 
like deacidification, various types of repair or rebinding. 
^^°^?£7i?^^'; example, books iv>t yet brittle can be 

deacidified in the future. On the other hand, books that are 
brittle should be replaced or reformatted (as in preservation 
microfilming) if warranted by their bibliographic content, if 
not worthy of, or capable of Immediate replacement/reformatting, 
the fabrication of box enclosures will at least provide a miminil 
level of protection from further abrasion. Boo)vs identified 
as worn or damaged as a result of heavy or careless use, but are 
not yet brittle, will be good candidates for repair or iebindina 
programs. The findings will enable the WRLC libraries, Is a ^ 
group, to proceed to the formulation of joint plans, policy and 
■treatment priorities. > f oiiu 

Based upon survey findings libraries in addition to 
Georgetown may decide to eventually establish inhouse 
preservation facilities, in addition to the central WRLC 
preservation facility, it would be ideal to h?.ve a fuU-scale 
anhouse conservation treatment facility in each library. But for 
smaller libraries this may not be economically feasible or the 
best use of scarce resources. The smaller libraries may want ^o 
rely for some time on a cooperative treatment programs such as 
the planned central WRLC facility. f ^ buc« as 

Moreover, the national shortage of conservation specialists 
would make it difficult for smaller institutions to staff small 
treatment facilities. Despite a number of innovative training 
programs that have been proposed and developed— such as at 
Columbia University and Johns Hopkins—prestigious research 
libraries still find it difficult to recruit qualified 
conservation specialists. Collection conservators that can 
perform a wide range of simple but conservationally-sound 
repairs, and who can manage a high-volume, multi-faceted program 
of collection care are in high demand. Therefore, cooperative 
treatment facilities not only spread out the cost of equipment 



and supplies, they maxinize the talents, knowledge and 
capabilities of the conservation specialists ve have. 

The concept of a shared conservation facility for basic 
repairs is an innovative one. Such a facility will have the 
capability to repair the frayed or detached bindings, rather than 
construct new bindings, as is done in a coaunercicl bindery, or 
it may recoauaend protective enclosure, which can provide 
essential protection for the fragile paper within many aging 
volumes. These simple treatments can dramatically reduce and 
correct the damage suffered in valuable collections that have 
permanent or long-term research value. Furthermore, through 
repair, resources can be directed toward the protection and 
treatment of books which have not yet reached an advanced stage 
of deterioration, thereby avoiding more extensive problems in the 
future. 



The WRLC law libraries will test the concept of a consortium 
facility for simple repairs of circulating collections. In doing 
so, they will extend the lifespan of the WRLC library collections 
that are treated. In addition by centralizing the facility, the 
volume of work that is handled will be expanded. The larger 
volume of work will create training opportunities for 
conservation support staff that would not be available within 
smaller operations. The training ciomponent of this project will 
provide valuable experience for four new conservation 
technicians . 

The project will utilize existing staff through a project 
that builds on administrative and conservation expei;ience of 
participating staff members, it will draw upon the existing 
equipment and resources of Georgetown University Law Library 
conservation facility. Georgetown Law's conservation program now 
includes an integrated approach to binding, repair, boxing, and 
replacement. With a preservation staff of 3.5 fte'and an annual 
budget of approximately $100,000 Georgetown preserves over 6,400 
volumes per year, and replaces several thousand as well, with 
reprints, new editions or reproduction editions. The library's 
positive results in performing item treatments, are complemented 
by environmental monitoring, disaster preparedness, and technical 
advice concerning preservation for all library units. The 
inhouse treatment program, begun in 1985 with an equipment and 
physical plant investment of about $10,000, now includes a solid 
staff with formal training in book conservation. The -full story 
behind the establishment of Georgetown Law's conservation unit in 
1985 is chronicled in an article included in Appendix ^ . Thus 
Georgetown Law has a significant conservation program in place ' 
with staff specialists who can help other WRLC campuses etart a 
program, and prepare the way for a major cooperative WRLC 
conservation program. 

Through this project, the participating libraries will 

9 
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, enrich their preservation capabilities, and thereby Increase the 
number of library staff with preservation awarenwj. SlJ Is^S 
important benefit to the field of preservation vher; therS have 

libraries In the Washington metropolitan area In particular. 
They will prepare tor the time when they will sha?e an evtS 
larger shared conservation treatment facility, with a breeder 
base of services. Their experience will lay a groundwort f o? 
future development of a shared staffing facility in the WRLC' s 
new building which will be under construction il S90. ^ 

^5°^^°^ ^^^^ y^®^*^ appropriate awareness 
of what configuration of shared preservation staff will be needed 
in the future. It will suggest production and capacity qSoSw 
^""fu*."®!!^"^ treatment facility, and will teach the liberies 
methods for controlling the flow of materials fron^thel? 

f«^T«L^S.J?® ^^'''"'u^ facility and back again. This experience 
of implementatlng a shared treatment facility will evoke a 
commitment from the participating universities in what is hoped 

J?eStoeSt°?!cn!tr^"" '^"^ ^^""^^ 
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111. Description of Proposed Project 



The purpose of this project is to assist the WRLC libraries 
in taking the first steps toward the development of cooperative 
preservation programs. Initially, this two-phase project will 
prepare the libraries for making further plans to develop a large 
shared preservation facility in the future. 

During the first phase of the project, a library in each of 
ten libraries will designate a Preservation Planning librarian. 
The coordinated activities of these Preservation Planning 
librarians will require new and expanded roles for staff already 
in place. NEH funds ar' requested to retain an experienced 
consultant in the libraiy preservation field to provide the 
technical assistance needed to create coordinated preservation 
programs. With the guidance of the consultant, an existing 
n-iservation manager will assist in training personnel in member 
•ibraries to conduct random sample book condition surveys in each 
of the participating libraries. The ARL Preservation Planning 
program will provide the framework for the study. The ARL self- 
study manuals will provide the basic methodology for conducting 
the design and analysis plus design, (a fuller description of the 
ARL Preservation Planning Program is included in Appendl'. t The 
consultant will provide assistance to adapt the study to local 
needs. 

In the second phase of the project, using an experienced 
preservation administrator and a trained collections conservator, 
the Washington Research Library Consortium will initiate a pilot 
project to experiment in the expansion of its conservation 
treatment activities through the development of a central 
preservation center. It will draw upon and expand the 
capabilities of established resources that already exist within 
one of the Consortiujn libraries: a fully equipped, fullv 
functioning conservation facility, staffed to perform 
conservation treatments to protect and repair endangered and 
deteriorating collections. The Washington Research Library 
Consortium is seeking assista nce for pilot project development of 
a shared conservation service that will serve, initially, the law 
libraries of four of the consortium libraries and the lai 
collection of one of the general university libraries. An 
important result of this project will be the protection and 
preservation of extensive research resources in the field of Law. 

All of the libraries participating in the shared 
conservation workshop phase of the project will have already 
participated in the preliminary cordition survey. The survey 
findings will assist them in establishing their program 
objectives and treatment priorities. A staff member from each of 
four of these libraries will serve as conservation trainees. 

11 
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The librarians from the five libraries who served on the 
Preservation Planning Coauaittee will continue to guide aSd 

JSLSSS*.''^"!*.?^^! sellSt SaJSrials 

for treatnent, participate in the planning and logistical asoects 

sL^StfcS^S? S"**.fy*i^**' trSatmentI receivld! IJieS SS 

f«?'^?4.''}",*'* systematically collected throughout the 
project, and what is learned in analyzino the results ?h«5l 
preservation librarians will gain JaSle insi|h?s JboS 
iaplementing cooperative programs. As well thev will iL^ 
make choices concerning a?p?5riate sJsJeiiii^^^priiihis^eSed 
^"^S^'^i^T libraries, some of thesJ choices mly not hJvS been 

^« program, and may |o beyoSd thl 
scope of the program. Afterwards, they will be more cioable 

S?'se?JS?i«rfr?H^"l?^^^'°PiS5 recomiendations'^Jo? cS??^«tlJe 
^"*.^*'?,f"J"'*- '^^ evaluation of the 

ll^ltlll STJw^^J^^^ "'^S^ Preservation Placing 

Committee, with f --distance from the consultant. 

•«oT?^?„^?''^®i°?" University Law Library's treatment facility 
i; JhiLhiSi?^®** *° f^'*^ project. Since its """"^^ 

^^^^''f y^*" ^as been staffed with a 

Conservation Specialist. The Georgetown Law Library faSlitv has 
received national recognition as a model program fS moderate 

w^XiiSS*'?.^*'"^?^!*^**" programs, it hasbeSn oL of S^ee 
Washington sites visited for the past two years by the 
conservation training classes taught at Johns Hopkins Universitv 
Library, as representative of a conservative, cost-SffeSive ^ 
approach that provides positive results. errectlve 

4^ *.f!)i***?}*^°"' ^® will implement jts plan for 
ifb? w?SmS" preservation information wltliS tSe 
Sotk dS^is/^Sf^ developing and refining its central 
NOTIS database, there are numerous types of oreservation 
information that libraries will want to inclSdef^Sr Samol. 

SrSfS:^^}''" reformaJSing in micLISSf ' 

preser^ration photocopy, or some other media; (2) conservSion 

SSSf^'p.'J^-i^^ deacidification will be rici^deS Sn SiSinent 
records. Furthermore, tecl-nical information about a reform^ttL 
item will be recorded, in addition, Informatioa abSut Sf^ 

SJer°*Lf^?fo^r^*?^°?,?' ~» Item^alkaliSe papSraciSlc 
paper, brittle paper) will be accommodated. Queu<no lnfor™«t-<ftn 
to indicate that an item is scheduled foriuSng Sill bfsJaSA 

sp%s?rt2"5i'?t1i"Si^'^;^"^ ^ 

pfnfiii SoJi lii ^® recorded where applicable. 
deveiiJ;«S Identification of collection 

development priorities and responsibilities will be an 
element to preservation decisiSn^mikiSg! ^TiSiJ^^^^ 
Wwff^fnMi^ appropriate fields in tol SAR? 

bibliographic record and in the US MARC Format for Hoir5<nrr« 

JS^oir.?? ^^r^^^'y preservation S?or^aSj (ISr^eifm??! ?Sf 
007,035, 583 and various 500 note fields) The relatively small 
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iwfflber of libraries served within this close geograohlc vmainn 
»akes It feasible for each library to look St^tS StSe? JSw^Va 

*PP-^*^ in these fields^ JherebS^ 
establishing close coaanunlcation concerning the itei«by-i?em 
preservation activities taking place in ealh member librar^? 

4.. * ?5 significant strengths of the program is the 
training it will provide, both the Preservation Planning 
librarians and to those selected to learn treatment teShnic^es 
''^^ij,?^ ?V!!^ °' ?*^i^ »onth training periS/bSng' 

^^^^ libraries. All the training wiU be 
provided by experienced and trained preservation profelsionals! 

Through these activities, the concept of a shared 
conservation center can be established and tested. A netwo-k of 
librarians jointly knowledgeable about the preservation needs It 
the member libraries will be created. This project will build f 
strong basis for cooperation that can bo used in futMre exSajLS 
WRLC programs and in national cooperation in tie p^esewatlof ^ 

There will be two periods of evaluation, one coir iina with 
the analysis of the book condition survey findings, aL anSther 

project. During these evaluation periods the Preservation 
fi*"jf2'.^^^ff''^?"* ^i^^ "^i«^ project up to that point 

in terms of key results: the number of 

ilS?Lfan« ^^}f^f 5*i"*^ professional 

librarians, the new skills learned conservation trainees the 

tne wRix; and its libraries, the existence of a networ. of 

^oorl?;SiS\?^T^"V^?^^*"«' development o? a 

coordinated strategy for future WRLC preservation activities it 
is expected that the WRLC will have developed the eSeSenS'to 

recommendations for more comprehensive cSlSiSaled 
programs to meet the preservation needs ht member university 
libraries, including the requirements- for spacej equipment and 
a1?^^«e«v^SS^^ ^^^^^^'^ c;pab«e?;?ng 
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IV. Plan of Work 



» * Throughout th« two-phase project, Linda Kainis, the 
Assistant Director for Collection Management at the Georgetown 

Library will act as Project ManagS (resSe 
attached) . she will play a key coordinating role in guidino, 
Sf SroiSL*"^^*':??}^!:^ the work and the Resources ?o»»i?t4d to 

JS- during the first phese -and 

dtiring the final evalution at the end -»f the project, by Jutta 

nro?:frl^VJ2 ^ consultant, who iill'bill Se 

project at the standard ARL rate (resume attached). During the 
second phase, Mary Pound, Conservation Specialist at Georg^^-owS 
university Law Library, will train the cSnservatioS tecSuS 
drawn fron participating librarii,s and will a.anage the dSy-tS"dav 
operations of the shared conservation workshop (resume attached/ 
NEH funds are sought to relea<se Linda Nainis halt tSe f roS her * 
regular work for the duration of the project, and to release Marv 
Pound from 75 percent of her Georgetotm Lav Library ^''""^ 

^^"""^"^ ^'^^^^^ P«^io<» of intensive 

i? J ? f conservation assistant^;. During the period in 
which she is preparing the work site and collecting training 
naterials for project and during the final evaluation stages. 
Mary Pound will work on the project 50 percent of her tSI! 

^-K J'\^^?l^^\^^^'''^^^^' .^^^"^ Vassallo, Executive Director of 
Sen«S«^M?^?^; ^^^^tr^^ Library consortium, will have oversight 

project during the full is month perild of 
t^l 5«S?,! h ''^^i »?n^*^o^,the results and will ensure that 
$^'SeS?e?'lS?a?ie^r -"P^^ible with the needs of the 

Ji^'fhS^'JK®' condition survey, is 

designed to last three months. Each of ten participating 
l ibraries hava pledged their commitment and support of this 
project. This includes four law libraries (the fifth was without 
a director at the time project plans were being devSopeS) aS 
six general libraries within the eight universiti J! (fetters of 

participating libraries ar; in ISSto 
£) At the start of the project, each participating libraSwill 
have selected a professional staff meaner to form the 
Preservation Planning Committee and to direct the conduct of a 
condition survey their library's collections. « 

During the first month, the Preservation Planning librarians 
will meet with the ARL consultant several times ?or t lanning 
sessions to decide on the design, sampling frame, whit 
f Si !f Z?"^ 'ffn^w ^® sampled, the size of the sample, what 
information will be gathered, and what forms will be ised. The 
salaries of these Prestation Planning librarians, who vUl 
spend approximately 15 percent of thei? time on th4se activities 
will be contribu\.ed from their member institutions. The 
consultant will review the products and instruments, produced for 
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the condition surveys. 

In the second month, data will be collected at all the 
^r^^^^J®* simultaneously. The ARL consultant will meet again 
with the Preservation Planning librarians to assist the 
individual teams in carrying out the condition surveys. This 
work can be carried out economically by training small teams of 
student assistants from each library to collect the data. -The 
data will be input on a central computer, again using one or two 
student assistants, for which NEH assistance is requested. 

Then, during the third month, under the direction of ths 
collection management librarian at Georgetown Law Library and the 
overview of the Preservation Planning librarians, the data will 
be manipulated and analyzed, using a shared statistical package 
available from Georgetown University at a very nominal fee. The 
ARL consultant will assist the individual teams in planning and 
carrying out the condition surveys, and provide assistance in the 
analysis of the data, in assessing options and the development of 
recommendations and plans for a cooperative ^reservation program. 
A joint report will show findings and recommendations of th** 
Preservation Planning Committee. 

During the initial three month phase, in addition to the 
conservation survey, the Preservation Planning librarians in the 
law libraries and the conservation librarians at Georgetown Law 
will use this time to order supplies, conduct planning meetings, 
agree on objectives and establish methods, including the 
logistics of transporting materials to and from the libraries. 
The equipment and space which will be contributed to the project 
i^-J'^fr Jo serve three law libraries and the law collections 
Catholic University for a twelve month period. 

Starting with the fourth montli of the project, two trainees 
from the participating libraries will begin to serie for six 
month training terms. At the end of the first six month 
rotation, the first two apprentices will return to their home 
institutions, and two additional trainees will serve a final six 
month apprenticeship. Because these staff members come from 
small libraries that ccnnot easily cover their daily operations 
during the absence, NEH assistance is requested to reimburse 
their salaries luring the absence. These conservation trainees 
will learn about a dozen different book repair techniques from 
simple to complex, including replacing missing page^, cover 
repair, minor sewing reinforcement, paper repair, and recasing. 
The methods taught will be those used at Georgetown Law, based on 
the manual written by Carolyn Clark Morrow and Carole Dyal. 
Conservation Treatment Proeedurps ; a Manual nf g^-op-KyJ^f^r 
procedures for the Maintenance and Reoaiy of L^hrarv v r^l^li^^^ 
,^pff?"^ gdition) Littleton, Colo.: Libra ries Unlimited ? Inc? 
^^^V^ ^!!?^ "i^^ ''fv^ material from their own libraries, that 
will be shipped weekly to the central facility and returned the 
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following week, with the addition of these *-Min-«« ^-k- 

i2Sii''?„?'' currently reviews app^LSSfJl^^Jn^imfLr 
month, and performs treatment on about 200 uer « 
than double its output. At the bS^iSSinrof eaSrSiiSig 
period, however, there nay be a lao in Droduet?«n 5„I i« 

•fSjT^^^f^f^^^-^P orilnStiSS^JSi?i4i22 A brief 

job description for the trainees is incluLrirSSSilx^^ 

evaluSio^^SSL?*"?"*'""'^ °' consist of an 

evaluation phase, when successes and insiahts will K<k 

and documented. The consultant will mSet agfin with thS ^""^ 
Preservation Planning librarians, in order 7? , . 

and evaluating the results of th4 tSeaSf^t n^fff^J "^^ewing 
Clerical and idministraJive LSlt^SIf ?o? t^i^^ If ^L'^i^^''''' 
training tools and providing documentatioS dSviLS ^J^a^S' 
throughout the project period. Siis «««S2rl^Ti ? ? *^ f*^® 
valuable in siaoSth cSnpHtio^of fiSar2n^«^ii/*J 

p?Sjec??2ks! i^EEendix^ to display the s^Sce of 
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implement a coherent preservation program and to serve as « «od*.i 
for the advancement of preservatioS programs within^e acJdoSff 
consortia in the nation. It will enabll the WRLC to tSjce ?he 
'^J^J,?*!?* ^? program planning, and to lay thrgroimS^?k for 
establishing larger and more sophisticated shared tl5atoo„t 
S^SfffS?- '^f.V^ recognizes ?hat a wide range of p?2ewation 
strategies will be required to meet the complex preefr^ftlln 
challenge of providing access to the vastly of eif^fja 
research collections within university libraries! S the^ 

^?s1^^sys?L%^.°' ^^^^^^^^ ^-^^^^^^ --^^^ ^e^LSiiated . 

• Provision of preservation training for 12 

professional and 4 non-professional staff, 

• Establishment of a fund of shared preservation 

experience, to lend support to preservation 
decision-making within WRLC libraries. 

• creation of an enlarged networ2c of people with 

preservation expertise within the university 
libraries in the nation's capital. ^^^^^^ 

• Identification of the nature and magn.ltude of 

preservation problems in WRLC libraries; 
generation of hard data that will support 
preservation planning and decision-making. 

• Execution of an estimated 4,000 to 6,000 

treatments that will help to extend 
the lifespan of and provide access to existina Law 
collections within the universities: ^""^^^^"^ 

• Establishment of preservation polici -s and 

procedures within the WRLC and* its libraries, 

• ^''5o??l^s;«?f/J«^^'^''^^''^ information within the 

NOTTS system to serve eight universities. 

>,:.r+<?y^°?r .^ssured through the cor-mitnent of the 
participating libraries, and their appointment of Preservation 
Planning librarians to work with ^h*. r,^«4^!,r ^reservation 

ongoing technical sufport reS?rS"«"Sioe"m"|io|?^'"" ""^ 
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central s( orage and trwtSnt facilltv c^nfi?! %l ^^J"^ 
libraries within the eigS B«»b« unlLS?f?i! t»e 
adminirtrative assistlSle p?^Sd ei^iS'th^%H^"^'=J^ 
■»ateriils will be cirefull? doeSen?ed and ?he S^m„!5? P"3e=t 
will bi widely disseninated wiOiln th. < reports 

exteni.ng the%act S K^j^rt^SalwIle!"' 

acrosftt^^^ Sf»2."??S" *J»Ple preservation condition survey 

is hi^visnfsi^ijrssSi.rheaJiis"'' ^rt,'' ^"^^-^ 

and bSilding on existiM'stJSJsSs **f=*i'3 resources 

Dniversity taw tlbrSv L^J^fr?' Ceorgetown 
qualified^C^e^S!^ l^eSSfsfSira^ll "LVtti J"'?"? 
Ssis?ance'gLrL^S'^^ r 

?e!easlSrtheIr t«iSl rtafM'^^''^?''*?"' l"""-^!" "ho are 
enable new sShHn lonlewftlH k^?'^ responsibilities will 

enable libraries trleg^r;vi?Su|yM'v!?L^^^irf"* ""^ 

c.itical'physiSal'^?:„SUiln'°:id^~J%%%^^^^^ 

The project fits well within one of the WRLC's ™a-{«>. « , 
"to implement a preservation r^r-nrry-ltT*.- major goals: 

«gioiarc2SpeJa«if^?S^„1,!5L»S2S?'i"^^ 
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